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A Good Picket Pointer. 


J. M. SHULL, OHIO. 





On many farms a picket pointer might 
never be of use, but anyone wishing to put up 
a picket fence a hundred or more feet long 
would save time by mak- 
ing one for the occasion. 
Pickets may be purchased 
ready pointed, but true 
economy consists in doing 
as much of the work as 
possible at home. This 
arraugement does not con- 
cern the fancy-topped 
pickets sometimes seen, 
but simply the popular 
square picket with pyr- 
amidal point which 
makes, after all, one of 
the neatest fences that 
can be found for the yard. 
The waste material from building or fence- 
making, and an hour’s time, will suffice for 
its making. 

A bit of studding waterial, 30 inches long, 
has a hardwood strip three inches wide 
nailed on each side so as to project half of 
its width forward, thus forming a groove in 
which the picket is held, as will be seen 
later. They extend lower down than the cen- 
tral piece and with 1t form the front leg. 
The left strip, instead of extending to the top, 
however, is there, replaced by a _ broader bit 
of hardwood board five or six inches long and 
projecting forward three inches, after which 
the projecting edges on both sides are sawed 
off at the proper angle for the picket points, 
say a little lower than 45 degrees. 

‘The two rear legs are strips of lath five feet 
long, fastened near the top of the front leg 
and braced so that the forward part is not 
quite vertical. A block or seat 18 inches leng 
is fastened across them 32 inches from the 
lower end and so adjusted as to hold them 
one foot apart 
at the ground. 
The clamp by 
which the pick- 
ets are held in 
place consists of 
a half cylindric- 
cal block  sus- 
pended by short 
lengths of strap 
iron and con- 
nected by a wire 
on each side to 
a foot lever, the 
action of which need be but slight. 

Measure from the bevel at the top, down 
just the length the pickets are to be made,and 
place a block transversely in the groove at 
that point, for the stick to rest on. The 
groove should be at least one-fourth inch 
wider than the pickets, but a small wedge is 
inserted at the bottom on the left, so that as 
they fall into position they are crowded over 
to the right side. 

To do the pointing, first cut all the pickets 
in a miter-box to the right length, and at the 
proper angle to fit the water leage over the 
baseboard, then place one in the groove of the 
pointer, thrust it down past the clamp, which 
it will push out, till it reaches the block at 
the bottom. Apply a little pressure on the 
foot lever to hold it in place and then, witha 
sharp drawing knife, bevel the top, keeping 
the blade flat on the guides of hardwood: lift 
the picket, turn one quarter to the right, 
thrust down and eus again, and so on until it 
is finished. With poplar pickets 1} inches 
square, [ have seen them pointed at a little 
more than one per minute,which is certainly 
much better than to lay off each one and cut 
with a chisel, as I have known a carpenter to 
do. 
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Hooks for Shop or Store House.—A handy 
arrangement for hanging up articles, as for 
instance, tools in the shop, or meats and oth- 
er eatables in the storeroom, is shown in the 
accompanying sketch. This plan is partic- 
ularly to be commended where it is ‘desired 
to get the articles up out of the reach of mice, 
Tats or cats. Suspend a worn-out buggy wheel 
to the ceiling by ah iron bolt, with a screw 
thread on one end and a put or head upon 
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DROPS ”’ 


WELL, 


SAMPLES: 


(Trade Mark } 
To the SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., Chicago, Ill.: GENTLEMEN: I will state that I had the 
Rheumatism over 42 years. Spent over $600.00 in trying to get well, but allin vain, until my brother-in- 
law gave me one botile of “5 DROPS” on trial last June. I used it for two months, and lam now a 
well man. I certainly believe it is all you claim for it, and fully worth the money to anyone. I hope 
the publie will benefit by my statement of my own case, and anyone wishing to write me will re- 


ceive an answer. 


ing two years with Rheumatism. She could not get about at all. She las used about one bottle of “5 
DROPS,” and ean now go about without crutches. 
good, and I hope to be able to continue the treatment until she is entirely well. JAMES WILLIAMS. 

As a positive cure for Kheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Backache, Asthma, Hay 
Fever, Catarrh, Sleeplessness, Nervousness, Nervous and Neuralgic Headaches, Heart Weakness, 
Toothache, Earache, Croup, Swelling, La Grippe, Malaria, Creeping Numbness, etc., etc., 


“EIVE DROPS”? has never heen equalled. 


‘“ ’ taken but once a day is a dose of this great remedy and to enable all sufferers to make a trial of 
5 DROPS its wonderful curative properties, we will send out during the next thirty days, 100,000 sample bottles, 
25¢ each, prepaid by mail. Even a sample bottle will convince you of its merit. Best and cheape-t medicine on earth. 
Larve bottles (300 doses), $1.00, for 30 days, 3 bottles for $2.50. 
Agents wanted in new territory. Wrile us to-day. 
SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE O0©., 167-169 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR 30 DAYS YOU CAN TRY IT FOR 25 CENTS. 


RHEUMATISM 42 YEARS! 


SPENT HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS TRYINC TO 
BUT ALL 
FOR TWO MONTHS AND IS 
COMPLETELY CURED. 

THOUSANDS OF CRATEFUL LETTERS RE- 
CEIVED OF WHICH THE FOLLOWING ARE 


USED “5 
NOW 


IN VAIN, 


Grinnell, Iowa, Nov. 17, 1897. 


N. WITTAMOTH. 


CRUTCHES DESTROYED AFTER ONE BOTTLE. 


Regent, lill., Nov. 12, 1897. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 167 Dearborn St., Chieago, Ill.: Strs: My wife has been suffer. 


I never have found anything that did her so much 


Not sold by druggists, only by us and our agents. 








We PAY FREIGH 


ees. Then, we will not cu 


sent free. 





is only one of Stark 12 Challe Points—the 
full 12 plainly show WHY Stark Bro’s grow and 
; i ey no matter how LOW our price 
If interested in trees or fruits drop postal for 
new edition; finest, most complete yet issued STARK FRUIT BOOK pcr y 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. Stark, Mo. Rockpert, Ill. Dansville, N.Y. 





the other. The wheel can be hung as high or 
as low as desired. Hooks can be placed all 
about the rim and upon the spokes in the 





CHEAP SUPPORT FOR HOOKS. 


manner shown, giving reom in a sinall space 
for the hanging up of a great many articles. 
This arrangement is convenient, also,from the 
fact that one can swing the wheel about and 
bring all articles within reach without mov- 
ing. 





Enlarging an Old-Fashioned Barn.—There are 
many barns that have the main driving floor 





























FIG 1. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF BARN. 


running from side to side of the barn instead 
of from end to end. The stock is kept in one 
end, in narrow quarters, while the other end 
is used fora hay bay. A sensible plan for 
cheaply enlarging 
such a barn is shown 


Peat tity in the perspective 
view, Fig 1, and its 


accompanying floor 
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Carf’|Pen z plan, Fig 2. The ad- 
J 9 — dition gives a long 

4 E filey Bay ‘‘tie-up’’ for stock, 

Sito . leaving the old quar- 
x ters for a silo and 








for calf pens. The 

FIG 2, GROUND PLAN. hay bay remains as 
before. This interior arrangement is very con- 
venient for feeding and caring for the stock. 
In many cases the land slopes sufficiently in 





the rear to make a manure cellar possible un- 
der the cattle stalls. The dressing can then 
be kept safe from leaching until it can be 
hauled to the fields. 

Substitute for Flood Gate.—Where a flood 
gate cannot be used, the device shown in the 
illustration is very desirable: @ represents the 
posts or trees to which the device is attached; 
b 1s a piece of iron in the shape of a capital 
L, the lower end of whichis driven into the 
post. Further up is a small iron with an eye 
which fits over the upper end of this iron. 





FLOOD GATE SUBSTITUTE. 


This is driven in or turned in after the poles 
ce have been placed in position. It is best to 
make the poles or rails ¢ of some good timber. 
Use enough of these to make the fence or gate 
sufficiently high. These swing around on the 
rods as the water forees them apart. When 
the water receiies these can be again placed 
in position and there is no loss of fence ma- 
terial. The ends are laid on each otier, as in 
building upa rail fence.—{ Albert Shewmaker, 
Missouri. 

The English Stone—Confusion is frequently 
caused by English weights and measures. The 
same term dees not mean the same quantity 
in all parts of the kingdom, and this is more 
frequently the case with grain than with meat. 
The last named is usually quoted per stone of 
eight/pounds in the princ:pal markets, and offi- 
cial statistics are based on that quantity ;’ this 
is known as the butcher’s stone. Yet in some 
parts o. the country the stone is locally un- 
derstood to be 14 pounds and meat is sold oc- 
casionally by it. A _ stone of flour is also 14 
pounds. When meat animals are sold by live 
weight,they are sold by the cwt of 112 pounds, 
which consists of eight stones of 14 pounds 
each. If aman says a calf weighs 10 stone he 
means 140 pounds; if, however, he 1s dealing 
with dressed carcass, ive will say it weighs so 
many stone (meaning eight pounds, it being 
dead meat. A stone of wool, potatoes, or other 
merchandise is also 14 pounds. 
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Extensive Kieffer Pear Growers. 
W. T. BECKER, NEW YORK. 





When the Kieffer pear was first put on the 
market, extravagant claims were made for it 
and trees sold for $2.50 to $3 each. In a year 
ortwo complaints began to be heard. The 
tree itself fulftiiled all that had been said of it, 
being handsome, vigorous and a great bearer 
of fruit, but such fruit! It was hard, bitter, 
puckery, withered away without ripening, in 
sohrt was not fit for anything Many felt 
that in purchasing Kieffer pear trees they had 
been badly taken in, and some aired their 
grievances in the agricultural papers, al- 
though here and there awriter took up the 
cudgels for the much-abused fruit. 

The latter class of writers had learned some 
of the peculiarities of the Kieffer. They ad- 
vised picking in early October, storing in a 
cool dark place, and promised astonishing re- 
sults when the fruit came to perfection a 
month later. The outcome was surprising. 
The Kieffer emerged from its storehouse a 
bright golden yellow, tender, melting, juicy, 
delicious, as a canner excelling all others. 
The prejudice of its early days has now pass- 
ed away and to-day the Kieffer has taken its 
rightful place at the head of the list of late 
varieties. 

Our illustration is from a photograph of a 
corner in the orchard of Steele Brothers of 
Rensselaer county, N Y, who were pioneers 
in the planting of Kieffer stock, and among 
the most extensive pear growers in the Hud- 
sou valley. The heavily laden trees seen are 


For Week Ending January 1, 1898 


all Kieffers, there being 1700 pear trees in 
their orchard, 700 in full bearing, nearly all 
being of this one variety. From this orchard 
500 bbls of Kieffers were shipped tie present 
season, all of which went to the New York 
market where they sold at a handsome profit. 

Mr J. R. Steele, the senivur partner, may be 
seen standing among the trees in the iltustra- 
tion, states that the firm is making arrange- 
ments to plant 1500 additional Kieffer pear 
trees in the spring of 1898. Besides the im- 
mense pear orchard there are on the Steele 
farm 1400 apple trees, 800 in bearing, from 
which were sold this off year 900 bbls of fruit. 


Grade or Full-Blood Dairy Cows. 


E. E. ROCKWOOD, MICHIGAN. 








Not long since I tested with a Babcock test 
twenty cows of which a part were full-blood- 
ed Jerseys and Guernseys and the rest grades. 
The result of the test was a surprise. It 
showed that the half-bloods were fully equal 
both in quantity and quality of milk to the 
thoronghbreds. The grades are all heifers, 
many of them only two years old and al! of 
my own raising, soI aw prepared to speak 
advisedly of their qualities. For breeding 
purposes or for sale the superiority of the 
full-blooded cow over the grade is beyond 
question, but for actual performance and 
practical worth the grade is fully its equal. 
Very few farmers are unable to obtain the 
services of a thoroughbred Jersey or Guernsey 
bull. If the value of heifers from such a sire 
and a good dam was fully realized nearly ev- 


No. 1 


ery one would secure them in some way. 
Heifers should come into milk at two years so 
that less than three years are required to see 
the results of such breeding. Several of the 
heifers referred to above showed 4.6 % butter 
fat, from night’s and morning’s milk mixedt 
and one-half blood Guernsey 5.6. The lowes, 
was 4%. Allowing a variation for individual 
animals there is stiilno doubt that almost any 
half-breed cow with a good sire will be a great 
improvement upon her ancestry on the moth- 
er’s side. 

If butter making as a branch of farm- 
ing is worth following it surely pays to 
have good cows and where they can be bad 
for so little actual outlay of money there is no 
good reason for continuing with common 
cows. For buttermaking the two breeds named 
are unexcelled. There can be no general pur- 
pose cow unless one can be content with 
mediocrity in some direction. Either one 
point or another must be yielded. It is better 
to keep the cow best adapted to our needs and 
which will make for us the most money be it 
in the line of butter, cheese, milk or beef. 
Very few farmers can afford to buy such cows 
as they would be pleased to own if it were a 
matter of choice. It takes quite a sum of 
money to get a herd of pure-bred dairy cows 

-and many men feel debarred from possessing 
fine cows for this reason. If all such will do 
as I did and grade up from common cows 
they will in a few years have a herd which . 
will show as great a per cent of butter fat as 
the pure-bred cow costing several times as 
much money. 











KIEFFER PEAR ORCHARD OF STEELE BROS, RENSSELAER CO, N Y, 


WITH J. R. STEELE, THE SENIOR PARTNER, IN THE FOREGROUND 
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Stable Manure in Midwinter. 


E. C. BIRGE. 


Cattle feeders who cart and spread their mae 
nure as made have had a good fall to topdress 
meadows if the meadows were hard enough to 
drive upon. I want to emphasize the benefit 
of fining the manure spread in this way. I 
have used this fall a light smoothing: harrow 
benind which a bush harrow was chained. 
This was not too heavy for two horses. The 
harrow alone will scratch up the chunks of 
manure and break them. The bush harrow, 
made of four or six bushes in a bush head, 
will swooth along and mash. The first does 
not distribute well,the second alone runs over 
close lying lumps withont disturbing them, 
but the action of the combination is searching 
and thorough. Twice over the field, with a 
good rain or a good freeze between, will rival 
the work of a manure spreader in fineness 
and evenness. 

Fineness ot spreading greatly enhances the 
efticiency of manure for grass especially, and 
also on land to be plowed. We do not always 
stop to think how much the valne of our ma- 
nure ‘nay be increased by careful, intelligent 
handling. This is a good subject for thought 
and action for the next four months. 

Do I put plaster in the trenches ur pens to 
save ammonia? 

Do I use only fine cut litter that will ab- 
sorb all the liquia? If not, why not put that 
obstreperous bull into some kind of a power 
and cut the litter so it will absorb, handle 
and spread on the land to best advantage? 

Do I remember that the open barnyard 
with its long straw, cornstalks and rain water 
is a relic of an agriculture no loager paying 
dividends in populated America? Up-to-date 
commercial agriculture wants no rain water 
in its manure until spread upon the land, un- 
less the nianure is piled in snug piles and 
heating enough to prevent leaching away 
from the bottom. 





Sprouting Potato Seed. 


Cc. Le. ALLEN. 


The sprouting of potatoes for an early crop 
is a very simple matter as generally practiced; 
but to do the work well, considerable care is 
necessary-and a general knowledge highly im- 
portant. The most successful growers of po- 
tatoes proceed as follows: 

From six to seven weeks before it is time to 
plant in the field the potatoes are cut in the 
usual manner, spread thinly in a dry room 
free trom frost, where they remain until quite 
dry, say for three days. They are then placed 
in boxes of sand as closely as possible, the 
sand being damp—not wet—and one inch in 
depth. Place the sets evenly over the whole 
surface and then cover with sand an inch in 
depth. Place the boxes in a light airy room 
where the temperature isfrom 45° at night to 


55° in the day time. The sprouts will soon 
push forth, and grow just im proportion as 


light, heat and moisture are afforded them. 

A slow growth is much to be preferred, as 
the stems will be much stronger and more vig- 
orous after they are set in the field. To that 
end a low temperature, but little moisture, 
free circulation of air and all the light possi- 
ble are essential. The boxes are placed one 
above the other, in racks with spaces between 
of six inches. 

There is considerable difference of opinion 
as to the part of the potato tu be used for 
seed purposes. Many assert that what is 
known as the seed end should be thrown away, 
while others assert «s firmly that the stem 
end snould be thrown away. Where tests have 
been made to show which is the better plan 
the proof is devidedly in favor of the latter. 
One experiment showed that the seed ends, 
planted nuoder the same conditions, gave fully 
25 per cent more salable potatoes than where 
all the eyes were used. 

The young plants are setin the field with 
adibber, in the same manner as cabbage 
plants are set. It is well tosay that the man 
who gets 450 bushels per acre takes all possi- 
ble care in putting out the plants, and what 
is of still more importance the getting of the 
soil in the best possible condition before the 
plants are set. This sprouting of seed makes 
a small quantity of seed go much further and 





FIELD 
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usually gives a larger aud earlier crop,.as 
witness G. W. Hallock’s results described in 
this paper Oct 9. 





Great Importance of Humus, 
J. J. EDGERTON, 





Many of the progressive farmers of Canada 
are coming to believe in the all-sufficiency of 
humus or decaying vegetable matter as a fer- 
tilizer, either for maintaining fertility or for 
developing available plant food in land that is 
run down or worn out. On unproductive 
lands either the application of commercial 
fertilizers or summer fallowing afford but 
temporary relief. The one is very expensive, 
while the other is very wastetul of the fvod 
materials in the soil and necessitates idleness 
of the land a portion of the time. 

The analysis of almost any soil will show 
an abundance of plant food. The difficulty 
comes from its not being in a soluble and 
available form. The application of barnyard 
manure and the growing of those crops which 
will add humus are the avenues throngh 
which these elements of fertility may be most 
freely liberated. The value of vegetable mat- 
ter does not, as too many suppose, lie wholly 
in the plant food which it contains. Not the 
least of its functions is the unlocking of the 
inert matter of the soil,by the direct action of 
the carbonic and humic acids that it furnish- 
es, by rendering the soil more loose and po- 
rous, thus securing better aeration, by in- 
creasing the water supply of the soil and by 
raising the temperature, allof which aid in 
the solution of the mineral compounds of the 
soil. The increased supply of water thus ren- 
dered available to the crops, is an important 
factor in itself, especially in times of drouth. 
It is perhaps as important a factor as that of 
the plant food itself. It would seem therefore 
that it were much cheaper tu cultivate fertil- 
ity than to buy it atthe store,especially as the 
former metnod gives a better and more last- 
ing fertility, renders the svil more easily 
worked and adds to it one of the controlling 
elements in the present vexed problem of 
moisture conservation. 

The effect of humus upon the soil is well 
shown ou the farm of Mr Tilson of Tilsonburg, 
Ontario. The soilis light and sandy. A four 
years rotation is practiced with a free use of 
clover and barnyard manure. As a result it 
returned the past year 50 bu of wheat, 75 of 
corn, 25 of corn ensilage and thiee tons of hay 
to the acre. 

In Buchanan and some of the adjoining 
counties of Iowa, exclusive grain farming was 
practiced for many years until the productive- 
ness of the Jand was much reduced. Finding 
this practice becoming unprofitable through 
the reduced yield the owners turned to the 
production of sheep, more’ grass and less 
grain. Asa result the fertility of the land 
was increased 20 to 40 % within 10 years. 





Wild Cherry as a Worm Trap. 


PROF J. B. SMITH, NEW JERSEY. 





Under this head the American Agricultur- 
ist of Aug 7 makes an extremely good sug- 
gestion for trapping web worms. The course 
outlined is excellent, if the caterpillars are 
promptly destroyed en the trap plants as they 
should be. Unfortunately practical experi- 
ence proves that this is not done in the ma- 
jority of cases. The farmer always has so 
many things to do that cutting the webs is 
left until ‘‘to-morrow’’ and when ‘*to-mor- 
row’’ comes the larve have pupated and a 
hundred moths will soon be about, looking 
for places to oviposit. 

One or two nests on the cherry trees will 
be counted insignificant and hardly worth at- 
tention, but will furnish ‘*seea’’ for a consid- 
erable orchard next year. The real good 
farmer who would tend to the cherry hedges 
faithfully can with less trouble crush the small 
nests in his orchard. He does not need the 
traps. The poor farmer, who needs the traps, 
will not attend to them hetter than he does to 
his orchard. I have seen a large web on an 
apple tree close to a farm lane used by the own- 
er day after day and was informed hy him 
that he had been intending to cut down that 
nest fora week! Itis only such men, who 
keep on ‘‘intending,’’ that are hurt. 








There is another phase of the question that 
is worth attention. The wild cherry carries 
over the cherry louse, plum cureulio,a consid- 
erable number of caterpillars and some de- 
structive beetles. Will these also be attended 
to, as wellas the web worms? An orchard 
snould have nothing init or near it except 
what belongs there and the owner should de- 
vote his energy to keeping it clear of pests of 
all kinds. 





Basket and Question Box. 


Southern Nuts.—J. I. Wilson: You can see 
cure Texas pecans for $3 per 100 ibs from C, 
L. Edwards, Granby, Tex. Good samples can 
be obtained by mail for 10c. 


Grading Up a Dairy Herd.—John C. Crock- 
er: For your perpose probably a Jersey bull 
would be most satisfactory in grading up your 
dairy herd. As butter-making is your chief 
industry cows descended from milking Shorte- 
horns and good native stock, with a thorough- 
bred Jersey for a sire, ought to be profitable. 
In a few years your herd, for all practicable 
purposes, will be as good as pure-bred Jerseys. 


Tanning Hides with the Fur on.—C. F. F., 
Modoc Co, Cal: Mix equal parts of salt and 
alum dissolved in water and add enough 
coarse flour or middlings to make a thick 
paste. Spread the skin over a board flesh 
side up, remove all lumps of fat or blood and 
spread the paste over it, about one-quarter of 
an inch thick. After three or four days scrape 
it off, and apply another coat. When this bas 
been removed again work the skin with the 
hands until it becomes soft and pliable. 





Inexpensive Building Construction.—Many 
farmers would like to put up a smail building 
for some purpose or other but are deterred by 
the expense, the shingling or clapboarding of 
walls and the shingling of tne roof being a 
large item in the expense account, both for 
labor and materials. The cnt shows a simple 


and inexpensive plan that will give good sat- 
isfaction. The frame of the building is put up 
red 


and covered, roof and sides, with resine 








sized building paper stretched tightly and lap- 
ping so as to shed waterif any should ever 
reach the paper. This costs only $1 per 500 
square feet. The boarding is then put on, 
‘‘up-and-down’”’ and the cracks battened, as 
shown. Cover the boards and battens with a 
cheap stain or vaint, and they will last for 
many years. Such a building will not only 
be inexpensive but it will be very warm and 
in later years can, if desired, be clapboarded 
and shingled by simply removing the old bat- 
tens. 


Wood Ashes for Flower Gardens.—There is no 
particular difference between equal weights of 
ashes from hard or soft wood. The reason 
for the erroneous common opinion on this 
point is due to the lightness of soft wood 
ashes, which makes it necessary to use a very 
large bulk of them to get the equivalent ofa 
small bulk of hard wood ashes. As to using 
ashes as a substitute for stable manure where 
the latter cannot be obtained, it must be said 
that ashes are only a special fertilizer con- 
taining potash and a little phosphoric acid. 
Stable manure contains these and adds a con- 
siderable content of nitrogen, which is usu- 
ally the greatest need in flower growing. 
For this reason ashes do not make a good 
substitute for a stable manure, but in ashes 
and Chile saltpeter (nitrate of soda) the vari- 
ous needs of the plants are ministered to. If 
leaf mold is to be had, its use in connection 
with ashes should produce good results. 





The Dark Continent sold goodsto the US 
last year to the extent of $9,500,000. 











THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


New Standard of Payment, 


3eets are usually paid for by two plans: 
1, At a straight price, say $4 per ton, for all 
that test 12 % sugar of 80 purity or above; 2, 
at a graded price, say $3.50 per ton for 12 % 
and 80 purity, and 25c more for each addition- 
al 1 % of sugar or 25c less for each reduction 
of 1 % sugar. By the latter plan, beets con- 
taining 16 % sugar would net $4.50 per ton, 
against only $4 by the first plan. 

The graded price is an effort to 
beets according to their quality. 
not a strictly accurate method, as 
only upon the quantity of sugar. 
tifically exact plan would be te grade the 
price upon both quantity and quality. A beet 
of 16 % sugar of 90 pnrity is worth consider- 
ably more than one of 16 % and 80, but by the 
grading now in vogue both would be paid for 


pay for 
But itis 
it is based 
The scien- 


at the same price. 

Prof P. G. Sukey, chemist at the university 
of Michigan, calls our attention to Stamner’s 
method of meeting this difficulty, as outlined 
in Prof Sukey’s article in the Louisiana Plant- 
er, Dec 11. He would hase contracts for beets 
on -a standard of 10, called the ‘‘number of 
value.’’ Thus a beet containing 12.75 % sugar 
and a purity of 78.75, multiplied together 
and divided by 100, would give the standard, 
for which he proposes that $3.80 should be 
paid. For every additional number of value 
20e per ton more should be paid, and for ev- 
ery number of value below 10 should be de- 
ducted 20c P ton. We figure that the new 
method would compare with the present 
graded or straight prices as follows: 

Sugar x purity -—Price per ton of beets-—, 





gives number New Graded Straight 
of value method method method 

= § $3.40 $3.25 $4.00 

= 9 3.60 3.50 4.00 

5=10 3.80 3.50 4.00 

=10 3.80 3.50 4.00 

=11 4.00, 3.50 4.00 

=11 4.00 4.00 4.00 

=12 4.20 4.00 4.00 

=12 4.20 4.25 4.00 

=13 4.40 4.25 4.00 

=14 4.60 4.50 4.00 
Stamner’s number of value is fully as sim- 
ple as the present graded method and more 


accurate. Either plan of grading encourages 
the production of rich beets. Stamner’s 
method is to beets what the Babcock test is to 
cream. But lots of farmers are suspicious of 
either test,and prefer a straight price regard- 
less of quality. Thatiswhy itis adhered to 
at Lehi and at Spreckels factories, though 
these beets are almost always well above 12 
and 80, so that there is little risk to the fac- 
tory and the bother of testing is avoided. The 
other factories in this country grade the 
price, but not all on exactly the same basis. 





Results of First Campaign in New York. 





The first New York beet sugar company, lo- 
cated at Rome, has completed its first cam- 
Mr G. B. Ptiuke, re- 


paign. The treasurer, 
ports that it commenced working Oct6, and 
finished running the second sugar Dec 22. 


‘‘We received 4596 tons of beets. The ayv- 
erage per cent of sugar in the white beets de- 
livered was 133. The amount of granulated 
sugar made was 334.500 ibs, amount of seconds 
will be about 350,000 lbs, estimated amount of 
thirds 150.000 lbs, estimated amount of molas- 
ses 42,000 gals and abont 1500 tens of pulp.’’ 

It will be seen that the amount of beets re- 
ceived and sugar produced were much less 
than earlier reports indicated. As we pointed 
out at the beginning, exaggerated statements 
on these points are often made by unauthor- 
ized persons, and nothing definite can he de- 
termined until acampaign closes. Yetconsid- 
ering the lateness of the start made by this 
factory last spring, and the inexperience of 
the beet growers, the exhibit is an encourag- 
ing one. 

On the other hand, it shows that the factory 
has made no money on its first campaign, nor 
was it expected to doso by those well in- 
forined about the business. If, however,it se- 
enres contracts for 5000 or 6000 acres of beets 
for 1898.and if proper care is taken in cultiva- 
ting this crop to get a good yield of beets rich 
in sugar, the second campaign of this factory 
ought to work up 50,000 tons of beets, and on 
such a run there should bea satisfactory profit 
for all concerned. 

It is evident that without the state bounty, 


THE 


the first year’s experience would hardly have 
been satisfactory, but if the state bounty is 
continued for two or three years longer, it 
would enable this and several other factories 
in the Empire state to get well established. 
This experience simply confirms what we have 
so often emphasized, that there is much for 


farmers to learn about raising beets. Once 
this is mastered the sugar bheet at $3.50 to 
$5 a ton is the most profitable field crop that 
can be raised. 
— 
Disappointment in New Mexico. 
The season is not turning out all that could 


be wished for among the beet growers in New 
Mexico and Utah. Unusual climatic condi- 
tions and insect pests have caused consider- 
able disappointinent in the Pecos valley,N M. 
Many fields that did not receive proper care 
have averaged only four to five tons of dressed 
beets per acre. On the other hand, the most 
experienced beet growers and those who have 
given the crop the best attention have av- 
eraged from 10 to as high as 20 tuns per acre 
in a few instances. 

The most satisfactory point, which insures 
the future of the industry in that locality un- 
der proper management in farm and factory, 
is the excellent quality of the beets, even un- 
derthe above unfavorable conditions. We 
have a report from the factory dated Dee 15 
which says ‘‘the quality of the beets is guoa; 
our average so far is 15.5 % of sugar to the 
weight of the beet with,a purity co-efficient of 
82.5.’’ It is expected that this average will 
be maintained. We have every confidence 
that perseverance and experience will demon- 
strate the ultimate success of the industry in 
the Pecos valley, but both beet planters and 
the factories must work together, for their in- 
terests are mutual. 

There is vet much to be learned about beet 
culture undér irrigation, and especially must 
it be realized that only intensive culture will 
give the best results. The slipshod methods 
that will make acrop of potatoes or wheat 
will not do with the sugar beet. Beet culture 
may he likened to the so-ealled fancy or sci- 
entific methods of intensive farming practiced 
by successful market gardeners near the big 
cities. It is this sort of work that enables ex- 
perienced beetgrowers to make money, wheth- 


erin New York, New Mexico, Nebraska, 
Utah, California, or elsewhere. 
sa hetunsiiialldliiee mot 
Notes from the Field. 
3eet pulp has heretofore been one of the 


waste products of the factory. It is now,how- 
ever, being very extensively used for stock. 
The Watsonville (Cal) local factory is now dis- 
posing of about 300 tons daily for this purpose. 
Henry Miller, the largest stock raiser in Cal- 
ifornia, uses 125 tons daily, which he mixes 
with other forage and finds superior for fat- 
tening purposes. 

The proposed beet sugar factory at 
ky, Ohio, is almost assured. Several hun- 
dred acres of heets were contracted for at the 
very enthusiastic meeting, Dec 18. Ten can- 
Vvassers are now working the matter up and 
expect to have the balance of the necessary 
acreage contracted for before the end of this 
month. 

The Erie Co (Ohio) sugar beet growers’ asso- 
ciation has prepared petitions against the an- 


Sandus- 


nexation of Hawaii. These are being circn- 
lated and signed by hundreds of infinential 


farmers and business men, and will be sent to 
every member of congress frum Ohio. The 
sentiment in that vicinity, as everywhere 
throughout the country, is that the Sandwich 
islands have had enough favors from this 
country for one while. Give our American 
farmers a show. 

American Agriculturist has worked faith- 
fully in the cause of the sugar beet and is cer- 
tainly entitled to a great deal of the credit of 
the very promising developments now taking 
place in that direction.—|Gustave Jarecki, Jr. 
Manager Jarecki Chemical Co, secretary of 
Krie Co Sugar Beet Growers’ ass’n, etc, San- 
dusky, Ohio. 

The latest sugar enterprise has taken root 
in Butte county 0, Cal, where large quantities 
of land are being bonded for beet raising. The 


promoters are 8. H. Green of New York, 
Homer Wilson and John Herd of San Fran- 
cisco. Between 150,000 and 160,000 acres of 


Jand in Butte, Glenn and Colusa counties, in- 
cluding some of the finest estates in those 
counties, bave been secured. The entire tract 
will be used for growing beets. Sites for the 
sugar factories have been selected. There 
will be several of these, each located neur the 
railroad. The company operating this plant 
will be incorporated for $10,000,000. It is the 
largest sugar enterprise yet broached in Cal- 
ifornia. 
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INCREASED USE OF CORN. 


Public Opinion on Our Proposition. 
ABOLISH THE GOVERNMENT SEEDSHOP—EXTEND 
THE Use or Corn. 


The importance of increasing the use of corn 
abroad cannot be overestimated. Corn is 
among the very_ best foods, but the rest of the 
world is practically ignorant of its value. We 
need to have agents in Europe who will in- 
troduce corn in restaurants and in the general 
market in such a way that it may become gen- 
erally known. These agents need to establish 
a direct connection between corn meal and 
stomachs.—|{A. H. Overman (Mnfr),Overman 
Wheel Co, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Iam glad to know that an effort. is being 
made to wipe out the seed humbug and put 
the money to some better use. I have been 
opposed to it for 15 years and have recently 
expressed my views very emphatically in an- 
swer to a long list of inquiries sent me by the 
departmentof agriculture.—[Hiram Hawkins, 
Master Alabama state grange 

Although we are engaged in growing seeds, 
some of which are purchased by the depart- 
ment for its free distribution.we are with vou 
hand in hand that the money be used instead 
to increase a foreign demand for corm. Secre- 
tary Wilson is on the right track with his 
plant introduction burean, if congress will 
only help him. If the press will lend a hand 
in the direction you have initiated, the end to 
be obtained is not distant.—[ Western Seed and 
Irrigation Co, Nebraska. : 

Khode Island state grange declares against 
the seed distribution, but favors the propused 
plant introdnetion bureau,and the distribution 
of new or promising varieties that prove of 
value after being tested at the state exper- 
iment stations. 

American Agriculturist’s proposition for 
opening new markets for corn is so full uf good 
ideas, together with a feasible plan for carry- 
ing the plan to success, that I hope our influ- 
ential farmers and business men will take it 
up heartily. The expenditure of $200,000 an- 
nually for this purpose, instead of for free 
seeds,would mean an increase of untold mil- 
lions in the value of the corn crop. <As prices 
of certain farm products binge together, it 
would increase values all around and prove 
the greatest stimulant to farming our country 
has ever known.—[A. G. Judd,Dixon, IIl. 

T have read witha great deal of interest 
American Agriculturist’s plan to increase 
the use of corn, and I think it fills the bill to 
perfection. It is a grand scheme, and I 
hope it may be pushed forward all it is 
worth, not out of any selfish motives, but I 
know what you say is true, every word of it, 
and you will be a benefactor to the whole 
world if yov will stick to your text. I have 
great confidence in the ability of American 
Agriculturist to push forward and carry out 
any good work that it undertakes; the whole 
country seems to have great confidence in 
your paper, even our government reports from 
it. I do sincerely hone you will succeed in 
this enterprise, as well as in most anything 
that you undertake or advocate. You most 
certainly have my best wishes.—[B. C. Mitch- 
ell, Pa Ba of Ag. 

MORE FROM EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


Illinois—I‘ain glad indeed to wish you all 
success in bringing into favor American corn. 
Ido not know the best plan, but helieve 
that anything and everything which will bring 
it to the attention of the public will greatly 
help.—[E. Davenport, Director. ; 

Vermont—-I heartily favor any effort to in- 
crease the use of corn. The scheme as you 
jiave ontlined is practicable and desirable. If 
inangurated, there would be a larger value re- 
ceived for money invested than 1s now oh- 
tained by the indiscriminate distribution of 
seeds by the department. Not only would 
American agriculture be aided, but the work 
of the department wonid be in yet greater re- 
pute.—[ Joseph L. Hills, Director. 

Montana—It would bave been impossible to 
perpetrate a greater farce on the agricultural 
community than the government seed shop. 
It has become a positive detriment to agricul- 
ture. In newer portions of the west, horti :ul- 
ture ha: suffered seriously by the free distri- 
bution of seeds illy adapted to climatic con- 
ditions. Very foolishly we distributed Sen- 
ator Mantel’s quota. The look of disgust that 
spread over every countenance when they as- 
certained the-character of the gift, sufficiently 
showed the foolishness of the attempt. This 
work should be left to experiment stations and 
the plant introduction bureau.—[S. M. Em- 
ery, Director. 
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Sterilizing Oven and Bottle Truck, 


F. W. MOSSMAN, MASSACHUSETTS. 





Both oven and truck for milk car be made 
by any carpenter and tinner. Fig 1 represents 
is made on a light 
frame, of matched lumber, the inside is lined 


the sterilizing oven. It 




















FIG 1. STERILIZING OVEN. 


with zine soldered at the joints. 
should be double with beveled 
loosely and having felt, rubber, 
packing all round the outside. No threshold 
or extra floor is required. Drainage must be 
supplied preferably though the floor. 

Steam is introduced by a row of jets 8 to 12 
inches apart in a steam pipe laid on or near 
the floor on the two sides and back and con- 
nected with steam supply. <A valve just vut- 
side regulates the amount to be used. The 
pipes at the end just inside the ‘door are 
capped so that no steam escapes except at the 
short ripples, or simply holes drilled in pipe, 
which will answer very well. A flue opens 
out of the top of the oven, made of tin, three 
or four inches in diameter and lonvg enough to 
go out at the roof. This flue is closed bya 
damper just above the oven; except after ster- 
ilizing it is opened to hasten the cooling and 
assist in drying off the bottles which are in- 


The door 
edges fitting 
or asbestos 






























































FIG 2. 


BOTTLE TRUCK. 


side. Such an oven is never to be used for 
the heating of milk, but in it may protitably 
be placed not only bottles, but tinware, stire 
rers, faucets, dishcloths.in fact,anything move 
able that comes in contact with the milk. 

A convenient method of handling a large 
number of bottles is illustrated by Fig 2. This 
consists of shelves so arranged that when the 
bottles are placed on them, necks inside, they 
are inclined sufticiently for the water to drain 
out of them readily, and the dust dues rot so 
readily enter them as it would if they were in 
an upright position. 

The truck is of such a size that when 
loaded it will readily enter the oven and 
admit of the door being clused. A good 
way to mount such a truck is to place 








LIVE STOCK 


it on two wheels in the center, which 
bear the entire weight. The little wheels,one 
each at the front and rear, do not quite touch 
the tloor when the truck is level; these latter 
are also fixed so as to turn round in a sucket 
like a table caster. Thus rigged, the truck 
may be pushed around wherever wanted to 
load or unload and saves a vast amount of 
handling and inevitable breakage. 





* Selling Milk by Quality. 





A graded price for milk, sold to consumers 
according to its quality or nutritive value, is 
avery pretty theory. It will never be carried 
out until the consumer is educated up to the 
point where he will pay an extra price for ex- 
tra quality. Asthe New Jersey experiment 
station says (Bulletin 123): ‘‘A demand fora 
specific article or product will be met.’’ But 
the whole tendency inthe milk trade is to 
compel the farmer to furnish the largest pos- 
sible quantity of milk for the least possible 








ee 





AND DAIRY 


ago before the milk trade assumed such enor- 


mous proportions. Occasionally the consumer 
is scared by some fake sensation in the ‘‘yel- 
low’’ journals on tuberculosis and quits the 
use of milk altogether for a time. Tie major- 
ity of them are positively ignorant of the fact 
that a quart of good milk contains nearly as 
much nutriment as the average pound of beef- 
steak costing three to tive times as much. 
ALLELE TEBE 

Total Canada Cattle Exports the past year 
were 119,188 head, of which 12,171 were US 
shipped through in bond, according to the 
Montreal Gazette, these figures showing an 
increase of 18,828 compared with 1896. The ex- 
ports two years ago were 96,582; in ’90 as 
high as 123,136; in ’85, 61,947; and in’80, 41,730. 





Few Breeding Horses were importéd the vast 
year. During ten months ended Oct 31 the 
number was only 568 head duty free, against 
922 in ’96. During the same period 5054 horses 
came in, mustly from Canada, paying duty, 
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WILL ANOTHER ARMY OF OFFICIALS ATTACK THE FARMER? 


This question is being raised in the minds of many dairymen in Ohio, New York, Pennsyle 


vania, New Jersey and California, in view of the efforts that are 


line in New England. 


There the doctors and local health officials want no 


being renewed along this 


milk sold except 


from tested cows kept in stables approved by the health officials, and the milk to be tested by a 


chemist and bacteriologist.< 


wonder the puzzled dairyman says: 


; Doctors, veterinarians,local and state cattle 
to inspect the dairy before a permit is issued licensing the farmer to 


co.nmissioners, 
market his milk. 


ete, 
No 


‘*Well, Mr Lawyer, I’m afraid that even with your costly 


advice, I sha’n’t be able to comply with the rules all these officials are fixing up. So I want 


you to make out a deed giving my farm to the state, and I’ll go to the 


poorhouse at once. 


That’s where this sort of thing wiil end 1f they keep it up, and I might as well face it now.’’ 


price. Ninety-nine % of the consumers would 
rather pay 5c a quart for milk of unknown 
quality than 6or 7c for lacteal fluid contain- 
ing 4% or more of fatandin every way of 
the finest possible quality. 

Even of the families that are willing to pay 
a fancy price for fancy milk, comparatively 
few take proper care of it. In many cases such 
milk absorbs deleterious odors in the family 
pantry cr refrigerator, so that by the time it 
reaches the consumers’ table, no difference 
can be distinguished between it and ordinary 
milk bought at a less price. This peculiarity 
is one of the singular things about the milk 
business that is best appreciated by those who 
have had the longest and largest experience 
as producers, wholesalers or peddlers. 

The expert dairymen of our middle and 
eastern states have reduced toa _ science the 
feeding of cows for milk pruduction, but 
the average consumer knows no more about 


milk and its character than was the case years 


against 6441 in ’96. Exports meanwhile were 
39,416 in ten months of ’97 against only 24,248 
a year earlier. Most of our exports were to 
the U K, although a highly encouraging num- 
ber, 5448, were shipped to Germany, compared 
with only 3170 to that country a year earlier. 


The Firm Position of Hides as noted in our 
special review in our issue of Dec 11 is maine 
tained asa whole. Followinga period of a 
light reaction recently, the market has recove 
ered, with buying for account of tanners faire 
ly brisk and offerings firmly held. Foreign 
markets are generally strong. 


The Effective Hay Duty—This is now $4 per 
ton, or double that of the old rate. and serves 
to keep out large quantities of Canadian hay 
which otherwise would appear. October im- 
ports were only 53 tons compared with 12,177 
tons corresponding period in ’96, when the $2 
rate was in force. October exports were 5,467 
tons, and for ten months of ’97 57,000 tons. 











The Use of Experiment Stations. 
In his address to the Connecticut state board 
of agriculture at Willimantic, E. H. Jenkins, 


vice director of the Connecticut experiment 
station, pointed out some of the rapid 
changes that are affecting eastern’ agri- 


culture. Minnesota butter is Jaid down in our 
markets at a cost of 


le plb for freight, her 
* dairymen pay $3.50 per ton for bran while ours 
pay $18, and it is a question how our dairy- 
men are to Compete with the west. Formerly, 
changes were’ gradual. Now, no time is 
given us. We hear of a new line of comneti- 
tion, within a year it may become serious and 
within a very few years fatal to the profits of 
some particular kind of production. The 
farmer of to-day must be quick to avail bim- 


self of every help, quick to try new things, 
while holding fast whatis good. The secret 


of success in farming to-day is generalship. 

Now it is certainly not the object of the ex- 
periment stations to relieve the farmer of the 
need of working out his own business salva- 
tion by study and by experiment. Every 
farm, every milking stable, every soil, every 
market in this state has its problems, which 
cannot be handled by any state or national 
institution: they are peculiar and individual. 
They are tor the sole study of the farm occu- 
pant. There are other kinds of experimental 
work which can as well be done by individual 
fariners for themselves as by a state institu- 
tion for them. Such work is not for the sta- 
tion. 

Dr Jenkins recalled with great satisfaction 
that the experiment station movement in 
America, begun at a winter ‘meeting of the 
Connecticut board of agriculture; was begun 
by practical farmers, and from! this humble 
beginning has spread all over the Jand. 
Much has been done by the stations to study 
the effects of fertilizers, the fertilizer needs of 
various soils, to avoid buying nitrogen, etc. 
Stations have done much for dairymen, not 
ably in the Babcock test, whereby creameries 
only pay for butter fat. The knowledge of 
nicrobes, the fact that there is no such thing 
as a cheese cow as distinguished from a_ but- 
ter cow, etc, have led to great progress in the 
dairy. 





Home-Made Fertilizers. 
ENGLAND VETERAN. 


Success with 


BY A NEW 


40 vears I have been tlie occu- 
pant of a roagh, sidehill New England dairy 
farm. Iran in debt almost wholly for it, 
having hardly means to stock it and buy the 
necessary teams and tools. And after all these 
years, I must say one of the greatest sources 
of pieasure has been in clearing land of stones 
and bushes, and increasing its production 
fuurfold. I well remember the pleasure given 
me by the first crop of hay taken from a nine- 
acre field of 24 good two-horse loads, this 
from a rough hilltop pasture without commer- 
cial fertilizer, and it is to-day a productive 
field, adding much to the beauty of the land- 
scape. This is but one of a number of fields 
that have responded bountifully to the appli- 
cation of hememade fertilizers, I recollect 
one crop of corn producing over 200 bu of ears 
per acre with homemade fertilizer, witha 
very little phosphate applied in the hill and 
clover turned urder. 

For composting manure, I have fonnd noth- 
ing equal to dry soil,often taken from the road- 
side, where it has washed trom the road bed, 
and is of littie value to use again as road ma- 
terial. A friend of mine made a practice of 
storing a large quantity in the dry season and 
using it as an absorbent bebind his cows dur- 
ing the stabling season. The results were two 
heavy crops of grass and rowen in one season. 

I use horse manure, sawdust and any dry 
waste material in the trenches behind the 
cows,as absorbents of the urine. This greatly 
increases the quantity of manure, with good 
results. The live farmer who enjoys his call- 
ing with eyes open, will discover sources of 
supply to increase the manure pile in fallen 
leaves,in the wild ferns in pastures, in swamp 
grass to be gathered and used for bedding for 
cattle, horses, and swine. Much fertilizer is 


For nearly 


lost by allowing the waste from farm build- 
ings to run in the saine channels year after 
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year, which should be turned in new chan- 
nels, thus enric sins new ig of tbe fields. 
TE —— 


Note and Coment. 


I find that the mnuiak farmer, who raises 
pretty much everything the family consumes 
and makes a specialty of one or two things for 
market, is usually ——_ Charles E. Ly- 
man of Middlefield, Ct, is an instance of this. 
In addition to his general farming, he makes 
a specialty of feeding sheep in the winter for 
the early spring market. He is now feeding 
some 3000 and has new ones arriving and the 
fatted sheep going forward to market nearly 


every week. He has grown up in the busi- 
ness, starting first on a small seale and has 


gradually acquired through scientific knowl- 
edge and practical experience a mastery of 
the art of sheep feeding. Quite as necessary, 
if not still more important, is the ability with 
which he has established special markets for 
his sheep, where he can turn them off and be 
almost certain of a fair profit. In other words, 
he makes a business of his business, besides 
running the general farm.—[H. M. 





*No wonder the department of agriculture 
cannot get rid of its puplic documents. Prob- 
ably its clerks are too weary to perform their 
duties. As the thing is now run, life is too 
short and the whole document business ought 
to go.—[J. R. Hathaway, Cortland Co, N Y. 





Potatoes in this county are selling from first 
hands at 60c p bu, about three-fourths of 
the crop sold, the remainder free from rot. 
Farmers were more inclined than usual to sell 
in the. field when digging.—(C. W. Hale, 
Greenwich Ca, O ‘ 





Measuring Uneven Wood Piles.—It is often 


desired to measure a tier of wood that is ir- 
reguiarly piled up. Select'a portion of the 
tier that has the top gradually — sloping. 
Measure the hight at each end of the slope, 
add together and divide by two. This will 





give the average hight of the portion taken. 
Multiply this hight by its length and then 


by the breadth and you have the cubic con- 
tents. Now take another section and proceed 
as before. In the cut we measure the hight 
at a and The half of these two hights 
will give the average hight. Next take the 
section from ¢tod. This maintains an even 
hight, so the length, breadth and thickness 
can be multiplied together. In the slope from 
d to b, proceed as in the first slope. Add the 
cubic contents of the three sections together 
and divide by 128. This will givethe number 
of cords. Tiers vary in their regularity but 
the principle here illustrated can be used 
with any of them. 


General Purpose Cow Not Wanted.—At the 
agricultural college we have cows that pro- 
duce butter at a food cost of 5¢ per 1b, others 
where the cost is 10c, and even 20c. Upon 
the cost of producing butter fat hinges the 
problem of dairying. The general purpose 
cow has to be fed with more care and disvrim- 
ination than the specialized dairy cow, as the 
latter is trained to milk production and the 
former has inherited tendencies to beef with 
which we have to contand.—{Prof F. C., 

Jurtiss, Iowa Agricultural College. 


The Shipping Business of Montreal during 
the season of 1897 has undoubtedly been one 
of the most prosperous in the history of the 
port, according to an exhaustive compilation 
on the export trade just published by the 
Gazette of that city. Large gains are noted 
in grain exports compared witl 1896. Total 
clearances of wheat nearly 10,000,000 bu,-corn 
10, oats 5 millions and cheese 2,100,000 boxes. 
Exports of fiour, meats and fruit show a de- 
crease. 
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BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
ae beware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 
cet. 

Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
the great value of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, beth 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don't buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
containsa red tag showing guaranteed analysis 
to be not less than: 


AMMONIA... 2... cccccssepece 8} per cent. 
LO” a er 7 percent. 
BROCE oonacsscs coecesee seegee 42 per cent. 
abs 56d4 crete cncscs suwredencay 9 per cent. 
Ask your dealer for the American Cotton Oil 
Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal; and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 


where it can be bought near your place. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 


DE LAVAL “BABY” 





CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha 
“Baby” Cream Sepa- 
rators were first and 

ever best and cheapest. 
They are guaranteed superior to 
all imitations and infringements. 
Endorsed by all authorities. More 
than 100,000 in use. Sales, ten to 
one of all others combined. All 
A styles and sizes—$50,—to $22 

&’ Save $5—to $10—per cow per year 
* over any setting system, and 
$3—to $5—per cow per 
year over any imitating 
separator. 

Send for brand new 
“ Baby ” or Dairy Sep- 
arator Catalogue, No. 
257, containing a fund 
of practical dairying information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY, 


Randolph & Canal Sts., - | 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 













Improved ——~ 
U. S. Separators 


For the Dairy and Creamery. 


To be run a Hand, by Belt, or by Steam 
Turbine. Sizes to suit all. 
We have Everything for Dairy and 
Creamery. Circulars Free. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 
BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 
PATENTS secured, or EV®& RY DOLLAR _RE- 

TURNED. Examinations free. Write for de 
tails. Collamer & Co. (Registered), 1034 F St., Wash., D. C. 











NOT TO IMPROVE IS GOING BACKWARD 


The cows are the best source of revenue on the farm, 
Don’t:refuse to learn how to do better with them, 


Hoard’s Dairyman 


is the unbiased c om of the datey Sow regardless of 
breed) and te the best adviser thse interested in the 
milkand ation, ‘Now is the time to decide 


a ee 
15 months for $1.00—20 io Ft a mre ie 
off—write to-day. Sample free, . Hoard, ‘ 





Hoard’s Oalryman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
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FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 


Pineapple Quince, 


H. E. VAN DEMAN. 


Among the interesting fruit novelties at the 
recent American institute fair at» New York 
was one of Lusher Burbank’s newest creations, 
the Pineapple quince. There were a number 
of specimens of it, directly from his place in 
California. This is the frst time and place 
that this variety has ever been shown to the 
public. Itis about four iuches in diameter 
and of a roundish oblate shape, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. -The color is 





SECTION OF PINEAPPLE QUINCE. 


a clear waxen yellow, with a surface as 
smooth as that of a tomato. The flavor is 
very mild and one of the specimens was eaten 
raw with almost as much relish as if it were 
an apple. Mr Burbank writes that it ‘‘will 
cook tender in three minntes,’’ which appears 
to be likely so, judging from the character of 
the specimens examined. He says that this 
seems to be even better than the other quinces 
which he has formerly originated, and some 
of which are now in the nurseries for sale. 
He also states that it is very productive and 
that the tree is thrifty and healthy in charac- 
ter. It is doubtless well worthy of general 
trial, but the trees are not yet offered for sale. 





The Garland Flower. 


One of the prettiest little shrubs, a bunch 
of flowering branches of which is ‘seen in our 
engraving, is the garland flower or Daphne 
Cneorum. It is a native of the mountainous 
regions of central Europe, and although 
long known in cultivation it is rarely met 
with in this country. It was introduced by 
the late A. G. Burgess, then a prominent 
florist of East New York, in 1862, and the 
plants sold at from one to five doilars each, 
according to size. It was, however, but lit- 
tle disseminated. The flowers are purple and 
very sweet scented. In Europe these appear 
only in early spring. But in our climate, it 
not uxfrequently flowers severai times during 
the season. 

After a summer’s drouth it will invaria- 
bly come into flower as soon as the fall 
rains commence. Like most of our small 
evergreens, this does best in places shaded in 
winter, but if grown in the open border it 
should have a few branches thrown over it to 
protect it quite as much against the sun in 
winter as against frost. The best possible 
protection isa covering of newly fallen leaves, 
kept in place by brush. It rarely grows more 
than 18 inches in hight, but formsa dense 
brush, much branched and each terminal with 
clusters-of flowers. It is readily propagated 
by layers, which should be made soon after 
flowering in spfing. 


— 





Other Kinds of Dahlias than those specified 
in our offer in this magazine Dec 18 are not 
offered 1n connection with a subscription to 
this paper. All who want such are respectful- 
ly referred to William Henry Maule of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa, who is headquarters for every 
kind of dahlia,as stated in his full-page adver- 
tisement, Dec 18 issue. 





Arizona Oranges—The first carload ship- 
ment from Phoenix this season was made 
early in Dec. The orange grove of W. M. 
Ward according to The Gazette, will yield 
about $3000 worth of fruit-from 25 acres. 


FARMING 


INTENSIVE AGRICULTURE. 


Successful Small Farming—Il. 
H. W. HOLLINGWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 


FOR PROFIT 


Lima beans: Bergen county, N J, where 
I live, 1s the greatest lima bean section of the 
eastern states. Our American farmers seem 
to be gradually dropping the crop, and it is 
going very largely into the hands of the Ger- 
rans. I grow only the bush variety, either 
Kunyle or Dreer. Earliness counts greatly in 
lima bean culture. The very first may bring 
$6 a bag, while later in the season the price 
may fall to 75e. My opinion is fiom what I 
have learned from others, that the bush lima 
may be expected to succeed in many sections 
where gardeners have failed with the pole va- 
rieties. I endeavor to capture the early bird 
by starting the plants in the hothed on small 
pieces of sod and transplanting to warm early 
soil as soon after May 1 as danger from frost 
is past. One trouble with bush iimasis the 
fact that the bushes fall over so that the pods 
are left in the dirt. The best way to prevent 
this is to mulch with straw or, on clean soil, 
one may sow crimson clover early in Julyg 
Most of our gardeners seem to agree that fine 
stable manure is better than anything else for 
lima beans and celery. 

Sweet corn: I tind this one of the*best crops 
for distant market gardening. My experi- 
ence is that gardeners on high-priced land do 
not attempt to grow very much sweet corn. I 
generally use for this crop, all the manure 
that is left from the strawberries and always 
plant on a rye or crimson clover sod. The 
most satisfactory early variety, all told, with 
us is Cory. As with lima beans, a few days 
of advanced earliness count for dollars. I 
start the first crop in the hotbed on small sods 
and transplant in the open field or among 
spring-set strawberries. Crosby is our sec- 
ond early, and with us is a profitable variety. 
Last year I planted Shaker’s Early and Early 
Mammoth, but they did not fill the nick, as 
the plantings of Stowell’s Evergreen came on 
intime. The Evergreen corn is the standby in 
the markets near New York, and I made sev- 
en different plantings of this variety last year. 
The Snow Peg or Country Gentleman is 
sweeter than the Evergreen, but does nos sell 
so well with us. At the last cultivation of the 
sweet corn, I always sow crimson clover be- 
tween the rows and work it in shallow with a 
light and small-toothed cultivator. I follow- 
ed the same plan with squash, melons and to- 
matoes, in fact, with every crop where after 
the last hoeing or cultivating the crop of 
weeds is likely to cover the ground. My ex- 
perievce has been that the clover is not only 
far mure valuable than the weeds fur turning 
under, but that it actually crowds the weeds 
out. I will say, too, that I do not raise or buy 
any hay. My stock is fed entirely upon sweet 
corn stalks and cowpea hay. My work horses 
have had nothing since October but sweet 
cornstalks, wheat bran and a little oil meal. 

Tomatoes: My next year’s crop will be 
grown on a light sandy field that produced a 
heavy crops of cowpeas last year. Early 
Ruby is the local variety fur first crop. The 
plants are started in a hothed and pricked out 
into small strawberry boxes, which will be 
put right into the hill. My homemade ferti- 
lizer serves well for tomatoes, and if they do 
not make a satisfactory growth, it is easy to 
apply a small quantity of nitrate of soda. 

Potatoes: Early varieties pay best with me, 
and I have found June eating and Bovee very 
satisfactory to my customers. Most of my 
crop is grown between rows of strawberries; 
raspberries and other small fruits. If I try to 
raise a prize crop of potatoes, I proceed about 
as follows: Start this year on a warm, weil- 
drained piece of ground and work it up thor- 
ougbly with the cutaway, probably giving it 
five or six different workings. Then use for 
each acre, a mixture containing 100 lbs muri- 
ate of potash, 400 lhs basic slag, 100 lbs nitrate 
of soda. Sow one bushel pert acre of early 
black cowpeas and work them in either with 

a weeder or a light-toothed harrow, followed 
by a roller. I do not touch the field again un- 
til the Ist of August, then go through and suw 
as a venture, 12)bs of crimson clover to the 
acre. The field would then not be touched 


till the following spring. The cowpea vines 

will be killed by frost and fall to the ground. 

In the spring as soon as the soil would permit 

I would go on with the cutaway harrow and 

chop and cut the soil and vines as thoroughly 

as possible. This would require at least four 
workings with the cutaway running in differ- 
ent directions. If the soil were deep enough 
to warrant it, I would then plow as deeply as 
possible and not turn up the subsoil. After 

leveling the plowed field with the Acme I 

would plant in rows three feet apart. 1 would 

drop from 600 to 800 pounds of the high-grade 
fertilizer to the acre in the furrow. For 
seed, I would use from our present experi- 
ence either Orphan or Carman No 3, which 
varieties seem to be particularly well suited 
to our soil. Three days after planting we 
would begin work with a weeder or a light 
cultivator, and keep the surface of the ground 
thoroughly stirred up. As the plants appear- 
ed above the ground I would cultivate at least 
twiee a week with the two-horse iron age cul- 
tivator. This machine straddles the row, and 
every tooth is under immediate control of the 
driver. At first I would put the teeth down 
three or four inches deep, but as the plants 
grew I would gradually lift them unti] they 
merely seratched over the top of the soil. When 
the plants were about six inches high I would 
fasten boxes on either side of the pole of the 
cultivator with holes in the bottom. The box- 
es would be filled with fertilizer, so that this 
would gradually trickle out in advance of the 
hoes. This cultivation would be kept up as 
long as we could possibly get through the 
row. One excellent thing about potatoes of 
the Carman No 3 or Rural New Yorker No 2 
tyne is the fact that they grow upright. The 
vines do not fall and sprawl on the ground 
until they have made a large growth, so that it 
is possible to work up close to the plants un- 
til late in tie seuson. If I were asked to 
grow a Jarge crop of potatoes without a year’s 
preparation in cowpeas or some other similar 
crop, I would not attempt to do it, at least 
on my farm. One of the first crops I have 
ever grown on a large scale seemed to upset 
most of the known theories of potato culture. 

The ground was thoroughly worked and fair 
dressings of fertilizer worked into it. Pota- 
toes were pianted in shallow drills 18 inches 
anart each way and lightly covered with soil. 

The whole patch was then covered with a 
coating of stable manure about three inches 
thick. No cultivating was done during the 
season and but a little hand weeding was 
necessary. The plants grew up through the 
mulch and made a very heavy growth. When 
they were dug, the ground was perfectly alive 
with potatves. It happened to be a dry sea- 
son and the mulch seemed to havea good 
effect. Iam not prepared to recommend this 
method, although, as I have said, it has given 

perhaps our largest yield on a small scale. I 

follow every possible crop with crimson clo- 
ver, generally mixing turnip seed with the 

clover after such crops as late peas or sweet 

corn. The turnip is not a particularly profit- 

able crop. It provides excellent food for our 

stock, however, and the small ones left with 

the crimson clover supply a good deal of hu- 

mus and also a terrible smell in the spriug. 

My stock consists of two horses,one cow and 
at present about 300 hens. Most of our pres- 
ent flock of hens were bought in the live poul- 
try market in New York. I watch these mar- 
kets, and whenever an opportunity offers to 
buy good Brown Leghorn stock at a fair price, 
I generally buy lots of 40 and 50. These hens 
cost on an average 39c each, which is cheap- 
er than [ can raise them. I aim to follow the 
colony system, and keep vur hens in portable 
houses on various parts of the farm through 
the winter. My experience is that hens run- 
ning upon the crimson clover will pick up 
nearly 30 % of their living from it. I feed a 
mixed balanced ration, which is easily sup- 
plied, and the greater part of the manure is 
scattered over the field, where it will do the 
most good. 

The hen manure saved from the houses is 
used“as a filler for making a homemade ferti- 
lizer. I use plaster under the roosts, so that 
the mannre is left hard and dry. It is kept 
during the winter in a dry place, and usually 
comes out in the spring in coarse, hard lumps. 
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These are crushed and smashed with a heavy 
spade and sifted through a coal screen, 89 as 
to make it reasonably tine. A mixture of 800 
lbs of this hen manure, 300 lbs of dissolved 
rock, 200 lbs imuriate of potash, 400 lbs cotton, 
seed meal and 150 lbs of nitrate of soda, makes 
a good dressing for almost any crop on my 
land. Jf used where the crimson clover was 
especialiy heavy, I would drop out the cotton- 
seed meal and add 100 lbs more of dissolved 
rock and 50 ibs more of muriate of potash. I 
have used a great deal of basic slag or iron 
phosphate. This has been broadcasted on 
the land at the time of sowing crimson clover 
or cowpeas. In fact, I believe in using most 
of the potash and phosphoric acid on these 
green crops. The bome-mixture I have men- 
tioned is used chiefly in the drill and gener- 
ally not in large quantities. 
Vv Wasteful Marketing. 


L. M. ST JOHN, MONTGOMERY CO, N Y. 








Losses suffered by the present methods of 
selling farm produce are not always weil un- 
derstood by the farmer. The fact is there are 
other things besides the middlemen to cause 
shrinkage in his returns. There is much ac- 
tual waste chargeable to the present system, 
or rather lack of system, by which his 
goods go to market. In a recent bulle- 
tin issued by Sec Wilson on this subject 
the following strong language is used: ‘‘To 
anyone who will take the trouble to make 
even a Gursory examination of the markets of 
any of our large cities, it will be evident that 
there is ample room for improvement in the 
manner of marketing farm produce.’’ 

Individual farmers often make mistakes 
both in shipping on their own account and in 
selling to local buyers, and by using barrels 
and packages larger or smaller than the ac- 
cepted standard or of a different form find 
their generous measure shrink to regulation 
size on the ‘‘returns’’ and their undersized or 
unusual package heavily discounted. All 
through the season instances may be found 
daily in all our great markets which indicate 
unmistakably a lack on the part of packer 
and shipper of acquaintance with the condi- 
tions which attend transportation of produce 
and with the demands of the market. 

It is the utter lack of intelligent system at 
the shipping point that brings these unprofita- 
ble results. The local buyer, as a rule, makes 
no effort to provide a better system or educate 
the farmer. The smart, self-sufficient farmer 
or shipper need not felicitate himself that he 
is not harmed by this state of things—that 
only the careless and ignorant are losers. 
This is a narrow view of the matter. The re- 
sults of such imperfect trade conditions reach 
far beyond the unfortunate shipments first 
affected. ‘The local buyer loses on some of 
his purchases and therefore mnst have a wi- 
der margin on all. <A confused condition of 
consignments makes extra work to sort, re-ar- 
range, repack and sell damaged goods, and 
commissions must be high enough to pay the 
extra help. These losses and others of simi- 
lar nature fall on all shippers alike. But more 
tian all this is the fact that goods sold at de- 
preciated rates teud to depress the market for 
all grades. Purchasers, after repeated disap- 
pointments in the effort to find a satisfactory 
article, turn to other lines of goods or to those 
of foreign origin. 

When we see a farmer work early and late 
and eat the bread of sorrow that he may buy 
expensive machinery only to subject it to 
such treatment as will quietly destroy it; 
when he winters his reaper inthe field and 
gathers his grain into a roofless barn; when 
we see the kitchen and dairy utensils scatter- 
ed about and put to improper uses, the horse 
drinking from the milkpail and the boys 
coasting in the best copper boiler, we rightly 
infer that there is a lack of system in the 
management of that household which entails 
in all of its departments slavish labor and 
ruinous waste. We see a similar lack of sys- 
tem in the present organization of the farm- 
ers’ trade. Can 1t fail to bring similar re- 
sults, and is"it a more attractive exhibition 
in the one case than in the other? If the 
farmer will organize and himself assume con- 
trol of his trade, a reform will speedily follow 
and herein lies his remedy. 


MARKETING 


CovER BY GIBSON 


The 

Inner Experiences 

of a Cabinet Member's 

Wife 
They are the actual social 
experiences of a prominent 
Cabinet member’s wife. For 
this reason the authorship 
will be withheld. The most 
intimate .peeps behind the 


curtain of high official and 
social life in Washington. 


wt 
Lilian Bell 


in the January JoURNAL, and 
no American girl has ever 
written of the holiday city of 
Europe and the French people 
as she does in this letter. 
There is a dash in the letter 
which makes it, by far, the 
very best in the series, and 
gives a better idea what there 
is in store for those who follow 
Miss Bell’s delightfully-un- 
conventional letters of travel. 







° 





Reaches Paris in her ‘‘ letter’ < 


Vite For 25 cents we will send The Ladies’ 


Home Journal on trial for three months 


ALSO, a handsome illustrated booklet containing our Prospectus for 1898, with 
portraits of famous writers and small reproductions of some of the illustrations 
that are to appear in the Journal in future aumbers. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 





The January. 
Ladies’ 
Home 

Journal 


will be 


A Midwinter 
Fiction Number 


The first short story ever writ- 
ten by Clara Morris, the dis- 
tinguished emotional actress. 
There will be a delightful 
story—‘A Shy Man’s Woo- 
ing ’’; a love story of the rail- 
road—‘‘ The Hundred-Dollar 
Shortage,’’ by Francis Lynde, 
and the second installment of 
Hamlin Garland’s novelette, 
‘The Doctor.” 
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Entertainments | 


Entertaining on a Small Income 

Fancy Dress Parties for Children 

No vlties in Home Parties 

Lisa Refreshments for Evening 
Companies—Mrs. Rorer 



































KWELL DRILLING MACHINERY, 
MANUFAC TURED BY 

WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 

\ 4 ITHACA, N.Y. 

| MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 

‘\\-qigl DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 
“| | STEAM OR HORSE POWER 


ze SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
SSF ADDRESS WILLIAMS BROS. ITHACA,N.Y 










$8 "Machin 
to weave your own fenceof 
Coiled Hard Steel 
Spring Wire, 

52 inches high, at 
25 Cts. per Rod. 
#20 buys wire for 100 | 
rod fence. Agents 

Wanted Catalogue Free. 
CART 


ER 
Wire Fence Mach.Coa. 
Box 6 Mt.Sterling,O. 











ALESMEN WANTED to sell to dealers. $100 
monthly and expenses. Experience une 
necessary. Enclose stamp. Acme Cigar Co,Chicago. 





BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It saws 
down trees. Foldslike a pocketknife. Saws any kind of 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw MORB 
timber with it than 2 men in any other way, and do it 
EASIER. 127,000 in use. Send for FRKE illustrated cata- 
ogue showing latest IMPROVEMENTS and testimonials 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO. 
62-66 S. Clinton Street, Chicago, 

















Queer Economy (7) 


ft is,to board a whole fence weaving gang fora 


week, when the hired man and e agent would 
put up the same amount of better fence in a day. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
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Price Changes During 1897. 


The close of the old year finds leading farm 
staples selling somewhat bigher than a year 
ago. The gain in wheat is more important 
than in any other one article, this great cereal 
maintaining well its substamtial advance 
which took place at the beginning of the crop 
vear last August. While some of the recent 
strength, which has occasionally placed No 2 
red winter at Chicago as high as $1 05@1 08 
per bu, must be attributed to manipulation, 
the general surroundings continue favorable 
to farmers with this commodity to sell, and 
wheat to be delivered throughout the remain- 
der of the winter and next spring is command- 
ing good prices. Coarse grains show .only a 
feeble advance over the close of Dec, 1896, 
owing to the fairly liberal 97 crops and the 
reserves carried over from previons seasons. 
In live stock, hog prices form the one excep- 
tion to the general rule of advance,and quota- 
tions are among the lowest ever scored. Hog 
product, however, is selling a little higher 
than a year ago, and there is an excellent 
demand on both home and foreign account 
for all shapes of pork. Beef cattle are lower 
than in the early 90’s, but top quotations are 
much as a year ago, while sheep are selling 
exceptionally well. The following table 
shows what are substantially the closing 
prices for best grades of the articles named, 
compared with the finish of 1896 and earlier 
yeals. 

PRICES AT CHICAGO (LATE DECEMBER) IN YEARS 


NAMED. 
1897 1896 1895 1894 1893 1892 
8 3. .38 # 2 2 
Wheat, No 2, p bu, 0.9 0.5855 056 O54 O61 0.7244 
Corn, No 2, p bu, 253 .23 -25', 45 3425 40% 
Oats, No 2, p bu, o213g 103 = .1T3G = £2988 «2835.03 
Pork, mess, p bol, 7.25 680 7.90 11.50 12.65 1455 
Lari, p 100 lbs, 4.2744 3.75 5.25 6.65 38.20 10.25 
Hogs, p !00 Ibs, 3.45 3.55 3.60 4.70 550 6.90 
Cattle, expt, p-100 Ths, 5.50 5.50 5.00 6.25 6.25 6.00 
Sheep, p (00 lbs, 7 3.65 3.50 3.55 5.10 
Butter, p lb, 22 21 2615 24 2732.30 
The accompanying chart portrays the course 

of prices (by months) of No 2 red winter 


wheat at Chicago during the year now closed. 
No 2 spring has sold at @ substantial discount 
throughout. 





NO 2 RED WINTER AT CHICAGO IN 1897, 


Aside from leading cereals and live stock, 
the most important changes of the year have 
taken place in cotton and wool. While the 
last named has been helped very materially 
through the imposition of a tariff and the 
increase in consumptive * requirements, our 
leading southern staple has declined to prices 
among the lowest on record. This is due pri- 
marily to the belief that the crop harvested 
the past fall, and available up to the bhegin- 
ning of another crop year next September, 
will prove phenomenally large, possibly ex- 
ceeding 10,000,000 bales; efforts are now being 


made toward redfticing the planting next 
spring. Following are comparative prices 
representing the average at northern and 
eastern centers covering the dates named: 
OTHER STAPLES AT CLOSE OF YEAR. 
Dec. Dec. Dec. 23 June l Dec. 1 
"ST "6 "95 "95 94, 
Sugar, cran. p. hh, #0.0514 20.047; 80.0454 80.042; #0.033¢ 
Cotton. p Th, 057% O74¢ .0855 OT% 034 
Wool, Ohio, x X p. tb, 320 20 18 16 18 
Wool, Mont. se’rd, a) 36 34 20 33 
*Silver, p. 02. 53 60 61 619g ST 
Coffee. green, p. tb, OTM =66OeCiwAMC«dG 15% 
Rice. good, p. fh. 04% 0436 03% «= .045G 4G 
Iron, bar, p. 100 Ths, 12 1.60 150 Law 1.15 
Petroleum, p. bbl, 66 97 L. 1.57 90 


*London. 





The Proportion of Agricultural exports dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1897 was a little 
more than 65 % of the whole, manufactures 
nearly 2 %, mining 2 %, forest 4%. 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Kansas Agriculturally in 1897, 


The total value of the products of Kansas 
in 1897 was 136 million dollars, according to 
the succinct estimate by F. D. Coburn, the 


enterprising secretary of the state board of 
agriculture. 
public: 
PRODUCTS—QUANTITIES AND VALUES. 
Values 


Here are his figures just made 


Quantities 
51,026,604 
152.140,993 
23,431,273 
1,661,662 


p 


Winter and spring wheat, bu, 
Corn, bu, 

Oats, bu, 

Rye, bu, 

Barley, bu, 

Buckwheat, bu, 14,313 








Irish and sweet potatoes, bu, 5,342,489 2,644,001 
Castor-beans, bu, 49,082 46,627 
Flax. bu, 1,198,882 959,105 
Cotton, lbs, 69,675 4,230 
Hemp, lbs, 77,900 4,180 
Tobaceo, Ibs, 172,900 17,290 
Broonmecorn, Ibs, 19,418,650 402.669 
Millet and Hungarian, tons, 709,546 1,973,226 
Sorghum, for syrup, gals, 1,271,152 418,858 

Sorghum, kaffir-corn, milo maize 
and Jerusalem corn, for forage, 6,189,031 
Tame grasses, 3,048,933 
Prairie-grass, 4,305,688 
Wool clip, 1's, 762,464 91,495 
Cheese, butter and milk, 5,259,752 
Poultry and eggs sold, 3,850,997 

Animals slaughtered or sola for 
slaughter, 37,781,678 

Horticultural and garden prod- 
ucts and wine, 1,429,860 
Honey, beeswax and wood, 208,403 
Total value of products, $136,335,258 


LIVE STOCK—NUMBERS AND VALUES. 
Numbers Values 

888,346 $26,340,762 

552 15.983,333 

39,182,746 

222,703 570,574 

2,399,494 11,997,470 


$94,074,885 


Horses and mules, 
Milech cows, 

Other cattle, 
Sheep, 

Swine, 








Total value of live stock, 

Grand total, $230,410,143 

INDEBTEDNESS CANCELLED IN 1897. 
(Estimated by the State Bank Commissioner). 


Mortgages, $25,000,000 
Bank, 5,000,000 


ad —— $30,000,000 








Foreign Wheat Competion Next Year, 





So much attention has been given the wheat 
deal at Chicago in receut weeks that the situ- 
ation abroad has received less than the usual 
consideration. This is perhaps due largely to 
the fact that important developments have 
been lacking, although results at work are 
weighty in shaping values another year. Our 
exports of wheat and flour to western Europe 
aud other parts of the world as well have con- 


tinued at a phenomenally heavy rate, and 
everything points to continued liberal pur- 
chases of our surplus during the. next six 


months. The high prices of the last half year, 
however, have served to greatly stimulate 
seeding in all parts of the world. As for the 
future, much will depend upon crop develop- 
ment, not alone in the US butin other cor- 
ners of the globe. 

The situation in leading foreign wheat grow- 
ing countries, as reported by the latest num- 
ber of the Liverpool Corn Trade News, is epit- 
omized as follows: France, abundant rains 
have fallen, outlook for winter wheat fair. 
Russia, owing to dry autumn and very poor 
results obtained from winter crops in recent 
years, growers discouraged in some sections, 
while in other parts reports more favorable. 
Argentina, harvest progressing favorably. 
India, crop conditions still considered normal. 
Germany, no change in crop conditions, 
weather mild to early December. Austro- 
Hungary, good rains have fallen and crop 
conditions improved. Australasia, reports 
concerning the wheat harvest do not improve, 
latest advices saying only a small surplus ex- 
pected. 

Australasia is usually counted upon as a 
moderate exporter, but in recent years has not 
cut much of a figure in the world’s markets. 
At this time it is interesting tu note the con- 
clusions as to the probable Australian move- 
ment during the next eight or nine months, as 
viewed by the editor of the Sydney Town and 
Country Journal in a recent letter written us. 
In this he says: 


SPECIAL REPORT ON AUSTRALIAN PROBABILITIES. 


At present it is not expected that any wheat 
will be required to be imported into Austra- 
lia during the next eight or nine months. In 





Victoria, South Australia and 


fair seasons 
New Zealand usually export wheat respective- 


ly as follows: Victoria 4,526,000 bu, South 
Australia 7,696,000 and New Zealand 2,120,000, 
o1 a total of 13,342,000 bu. To this New South 
Wales usually figures as an importer to the 
extent of about 3 000,000 bu; Queensland 
2,000,000 bu, and West Australia and Tasma- 
nia about 500,000 bu, making in all a total of 
about 5,500.000 bu imported as against 12,092,- 
425 exported. Last year was an exceptionally 
dry year and the crops were very short, and 
the importation consequently higher. But the 
present wiil at least be a fair one; and while 
the supplies may not be so high as expected 
a few months ago, there is no reason to doubt 
but there will be a surplus in Victoria, Sonth 
Austraha and New Zealand. And most prob- 
ably New South Wales will be able to supply 
her own requirements, or at all events re- 
quire nothing from America. 





The Enormous Movement of Colonial Wools 
Including a small quantity carried over 
from the previous year, the six series of Lon- 
don auction sales of 1897 had a total supply of 
1,273,000 bales wool, very largely from Austra- 
lia. The supply for 1896 was 1,257,000 bales. 
In the distribution of the quantity first 
named, 578,000 were taken for English con- 
sumption, 487,000 bales for the continent and 
176,000 bales for America. The total season’s 


imports into Europe and North America of 
colonial and Argentine wools was 2,658,000 


bales, against 2,677,000 bales the previous 


year, according to the accepted trade esti- 
mates of Helmuth, Schwartze & Co, leading 


London wool brokers. Ten years ago total im- 
ports for the senson into Europe and North 
America were 1.786,000 bales, and in 1878, or 
19 years ago, 1,256,000 bales. The first series 
of London wool sales in the New Year will 
commence Jan i8. 

Canned Goods are Doing a little better now 
that most varieties of fresh fruits and vegeta. 
bles are out of the way, and barrelled apples 
are so high in price. The market for toma- 
toes is stronger under limited offerings and a 
good inquiry, this applying also to favored 
brands of corn. Canned squasa and pumpkin 
are in small supply and firmly held; Califor- 
nia fruits are quiet but fuliy steady both east 
and west. Standard brands of canned corn are 
selling in a wholesale way at 70@95c per doz, 
2-lb size, with 3-lb tomatoes 85c to $1.10, 3-lb 
standard peaches 1.25 to 1.45. 

Apple Trade with Germany Encouraging— 
Good sound apples have met full prices on the 
Hamburg market, writes August Stier, referring 
to the November movement. He quotes sales 
of Ben Davis up to $4.75 to 5.50 per bhi for 
choice, York Imperials fancy, 5.25, Winesaps 
4.50 to 4.75, and a few fancy Johnsons as high 
as 6.75. Some Canada apples arrived in poor 
condition and large lots of Spies sold at 2.25 
to 2.50. Apples incases not favorites in the 
Hamburg market, selling comparatively low. 
Evaporated apples sold at 10.35 per ewt, prime 
sun-dried 6.50. 








Clover Seed Moving at the Low Prices —In 
spite of the complaint on the part of some of 
the leading dealers that foreigners are ina 
measure ignoring our clover seed, even at its 
existing cheapness,exports since the new crop 
began to move are really liberal. During Oct 
alone we shipped abroad 4,039,000 lbs com- 
pared with 1,348,000 lbs in °96. Ten months’ 
exports of clover seed 10,617,000 lbs, compared 
with 5,922,000 lbs a year ago, or more than 
double. Exports of timothy seed are running 
much as last year or a little more than 11,000, 
000 lbs for the ten months, 

Greens for Christmas Decoration sold this 
season very much as formerly, wholesale 
dealers complaining that holly shippers did 
not exercise sufficient care to send nothing 
but the best grades. Poor holly is a source of 
loss every year to all engaged in handling it. 





Foreigners Taking Dried Apples—October 
exports were handsome at 2,571,000 Ibs, 
against 2.063,000 lbs a year ago. Ten months’ 
exports were 22,154,000 Ibs,compared with 13,- 
745,000 lbs same period last year. 











A Double House for Layers. 





Uur engraving Fig 1 shows a_ perspective 
view of an improved form of the double house 
for layers that is in use on a few poultry 
farms and destined to be extensively used 
when its valuable features are more widely 
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FIG 1. 


made known. The house has a walk through 
the center from end to end, with pens on 
either side, as is shown in the cross-section 
of the house that is also given in Fig 2. One 
roof, it will be seen, is dropped down from 
the ridge pole. giving a chance for windows 
above. Through these windows the sunlight 
pours into the pens on the north side of the 





CROSS SECTION. 


FIG 2. 
passageway. The pens on the other side have 


windows helow to light them. This brings 
all the windows on the south side and yet 
furnishes sunshine for both rows of pens. 
The method of framing is shown in the cross 
section. Build up the end, as shown. This 
gives the building a much better appearance 
than it otherwise would have. 

Ducks and Turkeys.—J. C. Wagoner: Pekin 
ducks are among the most profitable layers. A 
yearling will produce 60 to 80 eggs and a two- 
year-old 120. The feathers are of good quality. 
When killea in the winter time one duck will 
often produce a pound of feathers. White Hol- 
land turkeys, although not nearly so common 
as the bronze variety, are highly prized by 
many. They are large and the white plumage 
forms a pretty contrast to the darker colored 
breeds. Pekin ducks and Holland turkeys can 
be obtained of B. H. Westlake, Sycamore, Ill, 
or J. B. Yeazel, Homer, Ill. 








An Inexpensive Sidehill Poultry House.—A 
scratching room, with out-of-doors air circu- 
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lating through it, is a highly desirable feature 
of a winter poultry house. The cut shows such 
a house, built on sloping ground, thus giving 
a space beneath it to which snow cannot gain 
access, but which can be flooded with air and 
sunshine by raising a hinged door in front, as 
shown. This feature not only gives the need- 
ed fresh-air scratching room, but it also near- 
ly doubles the capacity of the house. A 
couple of sashes could be fitted into the 
hinged door, making the scratching room 
available also on sunless days. 


Breeding Cockerels.—J. A. Case: All kinds 
of young breeding males of chickens, ducks 





PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF POULTRY HOUSE. 





THE POULTRY YARD 


and turkeys can be secured of F. A. Homann, 
Effingham, Il]. A full descriptive circular 
wil] be sent free upon application. 





poultry industry 
Belgium, ac- 
dept 


Poultry in Belgium—The 
occupies a prominent place in 
cording to a special bulletin of the U §& 


of agr. Large numbers of Leghorn 
fowis are imported from Italy. 


French and English breeds of fowls 
are also raised, but the two distinct 
Belgian breeds are the Malines and 
the Campines, nearly allied to the 
well-known Hamburgs, each named 
for the locality where it predomi- 
rates. Many breeders contine their 
labors to the hatching of chicks and 
selling the young birds to those 
specialists on the markets whose 
care is to fatten them for table use. 
It is estimated that Belgium im- 
ports each year for her own con- 
sumption 100 million eggs,of which 
63 to 76 are supplied by Italy, 12 to 
18 by Germany, the remainder by France. 
Eggs sell in Belgium by weight, are packed 
in long boxes, each containing 1440 eggs, and 
are imported free of duty. 


English Crops of 1897—According to a pre- 
liminary statement just issued by the English 
government, the estimated total produce of 
wheat, barley and oats in Great Britain in 
1897 was as follows: Wheat 54,913,000 bu, av- 
erage yield per acre 29.09 bu, against 57,052,- 
92 bu in ’96, average 33.68 bu. Barley 
66,804,000 bu, against 70,775,000 bu in ’96; av 
erage rate of yield per acre the last year 32.82 
bu against 33.63 bu in ’96; oats 116,812,000 bn, 
ugainst 114,016,000 bu in ’96; average yield 
38.49 bu in ‘97 and 36.83 bu in ’96. These fig- 
ures do not include Ireland. 








Colonial Wool Prices in London—Average to 
good Sydney wools were selling in Dee at 15 
to 19c per lb in the grease, and New Zealand 
15 to 18c. 


Now Look Out 


For Colds, Pneumonia, Bronchitis, 
Fevers and the Crip. 








These dreadful scourges are liable at any 
time to attack the weak and debilitated. 
Keep your blood pure and your system toned 
up by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It is your 
safeguard against sickness. 

**T was weak and tired, and did not have 
any appetite. I was induced to try Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Since I began taking it I have 
gained in strength and have enjoyed good 
health. It has given me a good appetite and 
helped me in many ways.” LENA LERNER, 
24 Mt. Auburn St., cor. Athens Place, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blvod Purifier. 


9 . do not cause pain or gripe. 
Hood Ss Pills All druggists, 25c. 








Green 
Greener 
Greenest 


Green fruit, greener small boy—‘there are others,’ 
and greenest grass will cover them if care is not 
used at this season of year about eating green or 
tainted fruit. To cure such ills Jamaica Ginger is 
nowhere compared with the reliable pain distroyer 


oHNSONS! MEN 








N 


Every Mother should have it in the house for colic, 
cramps, cholera-morbus and summer complaints. 








I have used Johnson’s Liniment in treating our 
infant for colic, and our three year old daughter 
for summer complaint, and found it excellent. 

JOHN H. OLIVER, Americus, Georgia. 


NS’ PILLS ONE A DOSE. Physicians 
ARSO « say they are Best Liver 
Pill made for Biliousness, Sick Headache, all 
Liver troubles. Send for our Book. Price 25 cts, 
j.S. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House 8t., 
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STANDARD CO’S NEW LINE OF 
AUTOMATIC FEEDING 


BONE CUTTERS 


- With gears moved back to prevent 
clogging. The principle excels all 
others, Nine different sizes, ranging in 
price from %6.75 to *29.50. Try 
them in competition. Sent on trial, 

Diamond Granite Grit: Clear, 
strong, lance-like pointsare the best 
grinders. Illustrated catalogue free. 


Standard Green Bone 
and Vegetable Cutter Co., 
Milford, Mass., U. S. As 


New. No. 8. 
Price $10.50. 





u 


For ‘Hand Use. 


MAKE HENS LAY "vtec. 


woe Chis Priceless Secret of Success with Poultry {s 
2a fully told in our New Poultry Book which is sent 
; a Free as a Premium with our Poultry Paper 3 

mo’s for 10 cents, Address. W. P. OO.. Clintonville. "De 
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Monitor Incubator, 
Ill. 80-Page Cat. for stamp; 
tells all about Poultry. 
THE MONITOR CoO., 
50 Wm, St., Middletown,Ct. ui 


GROUND BEEF SCRAPS FOR POULTRY 


one Meal, Granulated Bone, Crushed Oyster 
Valcite, Crushed Flint. Send ba Price List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA, 


THE MONEY QUESTION 


is easily settled by the poul “try question, You 








can settle the yee question by reference to our 


Mammoth Annual Poultry Cuide 
Contains 100 pages printed in finest colors, 
30 varieties of poultry and how to treatthem in 
health and disease and how to make money with 
hem. Poultry house plans,recipes ; postpaid 15c, 
John Bauscher Jr. Box 72, Freeport, ILL 

















THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutel: 
self. ulating. The simplest, roe A 
reliable, and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
in the market. Olrculars F 

4 cts. GEO. ERTEL O0., QUINOY, 











HATCH Chickens BY STEAM 
sormmeerere@ | EXCELSIOR Incubator 


[——aeal Simple, Perfect, Sel/-Regulat- 


C tng. Thousands in successful 


y operation. Lowest priced 
Girculars free. first-class Hatcher made. 
Send 6c. for GEO. H. STAHL, 

Illus. Catalogue 114 to122 8. 6th St, Quin 



















START iN, BUSINESS! 
-™>S INCUBATOR 


©. con fiomer Gly. BS: 





cents 
itamps ; wort. dol bill. 
O.. Boulos DES MOINES: 1A; 


wo Great EGG MAKERS 


ANW’S GREEN BONE CUTTER, 

; M GRANITE ORYSTAL Grit. 

vay eT \ For Poultry. Cash or instalments. 
is F. W. MANN CO., MILFOKD, MASS, 


Second Hand Material 


y deseription ; terial procured from sheriff, 
assignee and receiver's sales. Barbed wire, smooth wire, Nails, 
Iron Roofing Water Piping, Pig and Sheep Troughs, Hose, Lum- 
ber, Casing, in fact almost everything. Big reduction from 
usual prices [3 Catalogue FREE on application. 

Chicago Housewrecking Co., 35th and Iron Streets, Chicago, 


FOR SALE. 


The farms of the late James B. Jermain, of about 1250 
acres, nearthe village of White Creek, Washington Co., 
N. Y., either in bulk or separately. kaid farms are in 
good state of cultivation, well-fenced, provided with ex- 
cellent buildings, including one of the best butter and 
cheese factories in the State, now in successful operation, 
There is a fine supply of excellent spring water, also 
abundance of wood. If not sold before February Ist, these 
farms will be torent by the year. They are well adapted 
to mixed farming, such as stock raising, dairying, sheep 
husbandry, with the production of hay, in, potatoes, 
etc. For further information call on or address, 

S. ELOA SWEET, Agent, White Creek, N. Y. 


Can You Talk Business ? 


Can you talk it to your neighbors? Can you talk it to 
other people whom you may meet? If you can, and have 
alittle time to spare, we can put you in the way of making 
a great deal of money during the winter. Pleasant, re- 
spectable and honorable employment. Absolutely no cash 
outlay required. Exclusive territory to goud men. 


Address A. P., P. O. Box 301, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
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52 Lafayette Place Marquette Buniding 
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. TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
seribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
willesteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. A)ways men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING JANUARY 1, 1898. 














It looks like a happy new year indeed. 
Let ns each do our partto makeit such, in 
the home as well as onthe farm or in our 
business. 

— 

That’s a clever schewe a Pennsylvania 
Pomona grange has taken hold of to promote 
the beet sugar industry. Lecturer Hill's sto- 
ry about it on Page 14 is fuli of meat. 





‘*If any of your readers wish for specimens 
of San Jose scale and will send me stamped 
and addressed envelopes, I wiil forward a 
sample free,with pleasure.’’ This offer is well 
meant but to carry it out would be highiy per- 
nicious. The scale will be distributed fast 
enough without doing this. 


_ me 
Just what will be accomplished 1n the south 


in the way of reducing the cotton acreage 
next spring remains to be seen. Resolutions 


of growers in convention will not doit. Hu- 
man nature is so constituted that a planter, 
hoping his neighbor will make a reduction, 
will quietly inerease his own cotton area a 
littie, in order to secure anticipated advan- 
tage. It is too much to hope for general uni- 
formity of action ulong this line, yet much 
may be accomplished, as was the case three 
years ago under similar conditions. What 
will help toward a less burdensome cotten 
area is the stimulus to diversification of crops. 
Higher prices for wheat and tobacco will 
serve to indnce more liberal plantings of these 
crops, thns relieving the cotton situation to 
some extent, unless prices fur the staple 
should rule very much higherin the spring. 
Our efforts to enlarge the market for coin and 
raise its price also promise much for the 
sonth, which may yet meet the west in corn 
production. 


I 
The milk trust has been incorporated with 
a flourish of trumpets. Much has been said of 


the economies it proposes to introduce in the 
retail milk trade of Greater New York, where- 





EDITORIAL 


by prices to consumers may be reduced two 
or three cents per guart. Such talk is mostly 
bosh. It is uttered to scare dealers into sell- 
ing out to the trust, but whether this object 
prevails remains to be seen. We fancy the 
new Napoleon of the milk traffic will learn 
some lessons that will cost his stockholders 
dear. Butif the trust ever gets a monopoly 
of New York’s milk trade, it will surely 
squeeze the very last cent outof the produ- 
cers. The farmers are now forced to organize 
in self-defense. They should unite with the 
Five States§ milk producers’ asscciation, and 
make it the power it ought to be. The secre- 
tary (L. H. S. Martin of Augusta, Sussex 
county, N J) will doubtless be giad t> fur- 
nish information to all milk shippers to the 
great metropolis who wish to act upon our 
suggestion. This attempted association of the 
farmers has hada slow development and a 
rocky road, but this will all the more insure a 
substantial organization if the thing is rightly 
managed by its officers and the farmers. The 


association’s principles are tight. On with 
the good work. 

—— _ 
The Coming Factor in Transportation. 





A deep waterway to the great lakes is es- 
sential] to tlhe largest development of the west- 
ern and central states. It is rendered feasi- 
ble by the recent trinmphs in engineering. <A 
big canal can now be excavated at one-third 
the cost formerly by using powerfnl suction 
dredges for pumping ont sand or soft earth, 


compressed air drills for cutting channels 


through rock, to be charged with powerful 
explosives that will shatter vast masses at 


once, and great derricks on long cranes to 
lift the debris and deposit it over the bank. 
sy these means the Chicago drainage canal,28 
miles long, 300 ft wide and 20 ft deep, will be 
finished in four vears at a cost of some $33,- 
000,000. This sum is practically ail borne by 
the city of Chicago, whereas old methods 
would have made the expense $100,000,000 
and put the scheme beyond the reach of the 
city. 

The other marvelous invention that 
makes possible a shipway to the coast, is 
Dutton’s pneumatic balanced lock, by which 
a ship can be lifted 160 ft or to any desired 
hight in an hour’stime. The new lock of 
this kind now being built forthe Erie canal 
at Lockport will have a lift of 62 f¢ and will 
cost about $500,000. It will replace five of the 
old-fashioned locks that cost $700,000, will 
have six times their capacity and will lift 
boats in one-sixth the time. Two of these new 
locks would displace the 16 locks through 
which boats have to pass in the Welland ca- 
nal to get down the 320 ft from Lake Erie to 
Lake Ontario; the present plan takesa day, 
while the new shift could be made in an 
hour. Dutton maintains that only tive of his 
locks would be needed in a 29-ft ship canal 
from New York to Chicago, that they would 
cost less than $20,900,000, and that for 
$80,000,000 more a 20-ft ditch could be dug 
from Albany to Lake Champlain, and across 
from the head of the lake to the St Lawrence 
river. He says the Maritime canal company, 
already chartered in Canada, is prepared to 
do the whole job as a private enterprise with- 
out asking for a cent of national aid and un- 
der the strictest governmental supervision 
and control as to rates if congress will allow 
it to do so. 

With a condition that the nation may 
acquire the whole thing at a fair price, 
why isn’t this proposition worthy of accept- 
ance if backed by sufficient surety of fulfill- 
ment? The freight on one bushel of wheat 
from Dakota to Liverpool is now as much as 
it costs to ship 25 bushels from the Argentine 
to the English market. The Review of Re- 
views’ exposition of this subject says the com- 
merce of the great lakes is now some 35 mil- 
lion tons, or one-third as much as the traffic 
on our 200,000 miles of railway that are said 
to represent 10,000 millions of dollars. The hn- 
man mind can scarcely conceive the impetus 
that wonld be given to national development 
by a 29-ft shipway from the Atlantic through 
the great Jakes. The inventions that now 
make the scheme feasible can be grasped by 
the average mind, however. Allthis is sig- 
nificant of the econowie development that has 





in store far greater progress than America 
has yet witnessed. It is another reminder of 
the fact that we are living in an era of change, 
when it will not do tocling blindty to old 
ideas. Let each one of us keep pace with the 
times, facing the dawn of brilliant promise. 


a — 


he bunco steerer is abroad in the land, 
The police seem to have rounded up some of 
these rascals, but evidently there are others. 


It is a favorite trick of these swindlers to rep- 
resent that they are collecting matter for an 
editoria) write-up for American Agriculturist 
or some other paper, and in this guise to ob- 
tain particulars about the financial standing 
of certain farmers. Having selected their 
victim, one of the bunco men visits his farm 
and proposes'to buy it. The price agreed 
upon; then there are several ways in which 
the swindle is carried out. One is to nay for 
the place with a much larger check or draft 
than the amount called for, the farmer giving 
cash for the extra sum, only to find that the 


check is worthless when presented for collec” 


is 


tion. Another scheme is to play cards with a 
confederate who aappens along. The swin- 
diers lose their money easily until they in- 


duce their victim to put up a large sum,which 
they get hold of and skip. The gold brick 
fraud or some other familiar swindle may also 
be employed. Farmers are not the only ones 


that are taken in by these slick swindlers, 
some of the sharpest business men in the 
west having been thus imposed upon. We 


are informed of several instances in which the 
bunco steerers have tackled our subscribers, 
but only to be told, ‘‘ We read American Agri- 
culturist, the sooner you get off wy place, the 
better.’’ 
a eee 

Our Farmers’ Exchange is a unique depart- 
ment that is being more and wore patronized, 
because farmers find that it pays them to do 
so. It doesn’t cost much to insert a few lines 
in this department, which is read by many 
thousands of farmers who are quick to take 
advantage of anything advertised therein that 
they want. It is for this reason that a small 
card in our Farmers’ Exchange, costing but a 
nominal sum, brings as good results as though 


the same ‘‘ad’’ were iuserted in a much 
larger space, costing many times as much. 
The stockman who takes several inches of 


space in local papers of small circulation for 
his ad, does not realize until he has tried it, 
that be can boil his ad down into a few lines 
and at very small expense get as good or bet- 
ter returns from if in cur Farmers’ Exchange, 
which reaches thousands of breeders and 
feeders where the ordinary stock paper 
reaches one. . 
en 

The international corn exposition proposed 
byAmerican Agriculturist is receiving enthusi- 
astic support frum all classes of people. Deal- 
ers, growers, handlers, railroad men, public- 
ists, congressmen in fact, every class of peo- 
ple, are writing us urging that the plan be 
pushed forward to a successfulissue. The ne- 
cessity for some effort to widen the market for 
our great staple crop is apparent to ereryone, 
and a public sentiment is rapidly crystallizing 
that will insure the carrying out of the plan 
set forth in our Nov 27 issue. The merits of 
this work commend it to all. #qually impor- 
tant is the fact that the money to develop the 
idea can be got by using part of the fund that 
is now worse than wasted in the congression- 
al free seed distribution. 





Capacity of an Ice-House.—E. A. M.: A ton 
of ice contains 36 cubic feet, but as common- 
ly packed with allowance for spaces and pack- 
ing material, it is usual to allow from 42 tu 50 
cubic feet of space to the ton. Thus ten "tons 
would require a space nearly eight feet square 
and eight feet high. Houses are not common- 
ly built smaller than 12 ft square and 12 ft 
high outside measure, because ice wastes very 
fast in smaller spaces. 





Worth Trying.—After many experiments I 
have found that painting the trunks and 
branches of trees as far up as possible with a 
coat of thick white paint early in spring will 
kill any scale insects affecting the trees. 
[William Drummond, Schuyler Co, N Y. 








The Country Movement of Potatoes. 


A few notable facts are brought out in 
American Agriculturist’s present inquiry, 
through its correspondents, on the situation 
in the potato belt. First, that the general 
shortage in the erop of the middle and eastern 
states Las preved fully as great as outlined in 
out exhaustive report published in the fall. 
Second, that complaints of ret so prevalent at 
harvest time have disappeared, the tubers as 


arulie keeping well when placed in proper 
dry storage. Not less important is the fact 


that aside from occasional sections, notably 
Aroostook Co in northern Maine, merehanta- 
ble stocks of potatoes have been rapidly reduc- 
ed since the middle of October. Prices are 
high, and while the upward trend of the 
market has met periods of reaction, farmers 
are getting twice and three times as much as 
a year ago. Many have long sinee seld out 
and others are selling. But no incvonsiderable 
number are disposed to hold for still higher 
prices, especially so long as stored lots con- 
tinue to keep well. Many farmers have taken 
advantage of local markets, selling in their 
own towns either to dealers or direct to fam- 
ilies, realizing better prices than offered by 
shippers. 

Correspondents not infrequently reflect a 
disposition among farmers to ignore preset 
bids, hoiding until later in the winter. There 
always an element of danger that in in- 
stances like the present holders may over- 
reaclh, refusing to aecept a good priee and 
possibly ftimd later in the season that the po- 
tatoes have deteriorated, losing in bulk or 
quality. Again, the potato crop is such an 
universal one that some surprisingly liberal 


is 


pockets may be developed in sources little 
suspected, should prices remain permanently 
high. There is keen competition with the 


west, which is shippingin a good many po- 
tatoes, particularly from Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, not to sneak of points as dis- 
tant as Colorado where there are fair to good 
crops. Watch the conditions closely, and be 
guided by the general trend of the market 
rather than tocal influenees wholly. 

POTATOES ON HAND AND MARKET CONDITIONS. 

NEW YORK. 


% crop Price to 


County ou hand farmers Remarks 
Steuben, 50 £0.65 Keeping well 
Cattaraugus, 50 50 Holding for advance 
Broome, 50 -70 Very slight rot 
St Lawrence, 450 64 Keep fairly well 
Franklin, 33 AS Keeping well 
Chenango, 25 _— No rot 
Chenango, 50 60 Early rotting 
Rensselaer, — = Priee advancing 
Dutchess, 25 1.00 Shippivg in 
Delaware, Large Bs) Keeping well 
Suffolk, 33 85 Good condition 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


sradford, 50 75 No rot since dug 


Wyoming, 50 Ri Quality good 
Warren, 60 -65 Keeping well 
OHIO. 
Sandnsky, 25 0 No rot 
Stark, Small 70 Quality good 
Marion, 25 65 All sold locally 
Clark, — — Crop failure 
Logan, — 65 Not keeping well 
‘ NEW JERSEY. 
Morris, 50 1.00 Farmers inclined to hold 
Mercer, _~ 1.00 Meager supply 
MAINE. 
Aroostook, 65 55 Inclined to hold 
Penobscot, 50 80 Quality poor 
Androscoggin, 50 90 Crop very small 
Cumberland, _— 1.00 To local markets 
York, — -80 Retail higher 
{NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Coos. Few 75 Retail at $1.00 
Cheshire, None 80 This« paid for western 
Grafton, None .70 Buying in the west 
VERMONT. 
Windsor, None 90 Paid for northern N ¥ 
Orleans, 50 -70 Some rot 
Windham, _ 80 Few for sale 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Many farmers buying 
_ Few shipped out 
A) Buyimg in the west 
CONNECTICUT. 


Worcester, _— _— 
Hampshire, 


Franklin, Few 


Litchfield, None 1.00 Shipping in 
Middtesex, _ 1.00 None to spare 
Windham, - 1.006 Keeping weil 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Washington, Few 1.00 Must buy seed 


The above table hints in more detail as 
to the portion of the 1897 crop still held by farm- 
ers, ata number of points in the counties named 
together with present prices, etc. The figures 
are by no means indicative of conditions in 
the potato states as a whole, nor for that mat- 
ter for ali of the counties named. They are 
somewhat fragmentary, as sent in by our 


trusted correspondents here and there in a 
number of seetions. No doubt other town- 





bs 





THE POTATU SITUATION 


ships in the counties named, and many coun- 
ties as a whole, would show somewhat 
ent 
presented is valuable in affording some recent 
knowledge of the potato movement in pertions 
of our middle and eastern states. 


di ffer- 


conditions, yet the testimony here 


Under date of early December Frank L. Kel- 
logg ot Weld Co, Col, writes us tiat at Long- 
ont potatoes are T0@7T5c # 100 lbs,f o b cars, 
and at Greeley much the sane. ‘‘It is thought 
that jin the vicinity of Greeley one-half of the 
crep is being held; around Longmont one- 
third. It is safe to say that in this part of the 
state at least one-third the crop being 
held.’’ 

Current high prices are resniting in 
imports this fall and winter. During Oct 
these amounted to 121,542 bu eompared with 
only 5020 bu a year ago. October exports were 
96,570 bu against 126,516 in *96. 

Few potatoes in this section have left first 
hands; in fact there are not juany for sale and 


Is 


liberal 


halt the farusers must buy for home use. l'o- 
tatoes are keeping well, free from rot, sound 
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lote quotable at 65@70e P ba.—[W. D. H., Mus- 
kingum Co, O. 
At New York, arrivals not heavy. but ample 


for current needs, prices firm. L stock 
$2 50@2 75 P bbl, N J 1 75@2 25, N Y and 
western 2@2 25 P 180 ibs, German 1 25@1 75 


P 112-ib sack, sweets 2@3 75 ® bbi. 

At Loston, not much doing in the market, 
prices unchanged. Aroostook Hebrons extra 
jie P bu, fair to goo 70 te Tae, Green Moun- 
tains, extra 8We, fail to goed T8e, N Y White 
Stars 75c, P El stoek 65c¢, New Brunswick 
70a@7ie, Va sweets $1 75@2 25 P bbl, N JB 
2 75@3. 

———————— 

Foreign Eggs Shut Out.—During ten months 
of *97 imports of eggs were only 150.000 doz, 
compared with 570,000 dez same period in ‘96, 
and many times that number im earlier years, 


when the duty was 3c per doz against the 
present rate of 5c. ‘Ten months’ exports of 


eggs 2,083,000 doz against only 335,000 doz in 


*¥6, a phenomenal and hopetal increase. 
Honey Exports in Oct, $16,324,000, were 
tlrree-fold these of last year. Tem mont'ss’ 
business, 56,869,000 against 39,690,000 in °96. 
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aud 
The lightest, most convenient 
and most 


Economical Farm Boiler 


For Poultry men, 
Stock Raisers and,Dairymen. 

The Boiler is made of galvanized steel. The 
Furnace sides and linings are of sheet steel 
plates. Front, door and heartl: of cast iron. 
There is no reason why this cooker should not 
last a lifetime. The boiler can be used for heat- 
ing water and cooking all kinds of food for hogs, 
eattle, dogs and poultry; and with am extra 
boiler, for preserving fruits, vegetables, boiling 
cider, making apple jell, and many other pur- 
poses for whieh a large cooking utensil is desired. 
Made in7 sizes: 25 gallon, $12; 50 gallon, $17; 
100 gallon, $24 Send for eirenlars containing 
full description and testimonials. 

Sold on imstallments if desired. 

We publish a book,‘‘Coeking Food for Stock,” 

which we will send free if you mention this 

publication when you write. 


“GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR CO. 
622 Tempiec Court, New York 
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Feeding 
Value 


is the quality we emphasize in the H-O 
Co.’s Feeds, and must be considered from 
results, not from the amount paid per ton. 


The H-O Co.’s 
orse Feed 


horses, and give them nerve and 


They'll prove a‘delight to you. 


THE H-0 COMPANY, New York City. 















50 gal. size, 36 inches high, weighs 190 Ibs. 


Guaranteed just as represented in the 
iflustration or money will be refunded. 
liuadreds sold. Ne complaints. 





GENTLEMEN :—T have used the Granite State Feed 
Cooker every day since I received it, cooking food for 
from three to four hundred foys, and it has always 
worked perfectly, the grate and ash-pit giving it a per- 
fect drat. The whole thing shows good judgment and 
mechanical skill in plan and manufacture. 

Yours truly, WM. E. COGGESHALL. 


Newport P. O., R. I., June 18th, 1897. 
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A Change Needed. 


KNICKERBOCKER. 


A farmers’ institute was recently held in 
one of the fairest and most fertile farming 
sections in the state of New York. The in- 
structors we1e chosen from among the best on 
the force, the local press gave the meeting 
timely notice, printed the program in full 
and enlarged on the importance, to farmers, 
of increasing their knowledge at this oppor- 
tunity. 

Fertilizers, dairying and sugar beet cul- 
ture were among tue subjects to be discussed 
and although all of these, especially the lat- 
ter, are attracting wide attention in that part 
of the state, when the day came there were at 
no time more than 20 farmers in attendance. 
More than a score of farmers drove past the 
place of meeting to a neighboring city, where 
they spent the day in transacting business 
and in holding down chairs in the sitting 
rooms of the hotels. When asked if they did 
not mean to attend the institute, the gist of 
the replies was: ‘‘No, guess not. I ain’t in- 
terested in fancy farming and that’s what 
these institutes are for.’’ 

This answeris coincident with several re- 
plies the writer received in another York 
state county last year. ‘‘Are yon going to at- 
tend the institute?’ ‘‘No, guess not. I a’n’t 
a granger, you know.’’ O grangers, here is 
richness—tne state is annually spending thou- 
sands of dollars for the benefit of gentlemen 
farmers and members of your order; and 
there must be some truth in the statement, 
too, for all the institute conductors say that 
wherever grangers are plenty there the insti- 
tutes are best attended and most interesting. 

If these things are true, here is class legis- 
lation with a vengeance and it ought to be 
stopped. These fellows that go about the 
country teaching the chemistry of the soil, the 
science of dairying, the ins and outs of stock 
breeding,the conservation of manures ani all- 
around common sense as applied to farming 
ought to be choked off without further ado. 
They may be menacing our free institutions. 

And then there are those experimeut sta- 
tious. They are costing the state a whole lot of 
money every year and if we try, we can get 
our information much cheaper. Where? 
Down in the eastern part of York state there 
lives a middle-aged farmer with a fine growth 
of strawberry whiskers, a complacent, self- 
satistied air, one shining, cynical, mesmeric 
eye, Who is the owner ot a rocky, worn-out 
farm. When, last summer, he was asked to 
subscribe for a great agricultural paper, he 
spat out a mouthful of the juice of liberty,and 
delivered himself of the following big chunk 
of wisdom: ‘*No, 1 don’t Want no agricul- 
tural papers. I know too much about farm- 
in’ now. I never read a thing in an agricul- 
tural paper that JI didn’t know before I read 
it. Somebody sends me the bulletins from 
them experiment stations, but, pshaw! there 
ain’t a thing in ‘em, ner hain’t been, that I 
didn’t know before I was fifteen years old.’’ 

And this man is allowed tuo run about loose, 
excessive modesty (?) obscuring his merit, 
while experiment stations and farmers’ insti- 
tutes are squandering the people’s money. 
Now let the stations be closed for good. let 
the voice of the institute conductor be heard 
no more, though gentlemen farmers rave and 
grangers gnash their teeth. Let our friend o 
the strawberry whiskers be lassoed, put into a 
well-ventilated box, and moved from place 


ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 


to place. Let his coming be well advertised 
in advance, so that when a farmer wants a 
bit of information all he will have to do is to 
drop a nickel into the slot. press the right 
button, gather in the honeyed drops of wis- 
dom and go on his way rejoicing. Grangers 
and fancy farmers forsooth, everybody will 
have a chance. 
When Roberts 
Jordan 
And Dawley has returned to 
and his cows, 
When there’s not a platform left to put Sisters 
Judd or Lord on 
And Liitchard has gone 
terial vows, 
When Van Alstyne has meandered to 
shades of Kinderhook 
And in the Buckeye state remains John Gould, 
When the Lewis county hemlocks have swal- 
lowed up H. Cook, 
And by Jves and Jimmy Rice we are not 
fooled, 
When Van Dreser rusticates ’mong the hills 
of Cobleskill, 
with Weiting tor a neighbor, 
stone, ‘ 
Then Frank Converse will retreat, for his ef- 
forts will be nil 
And we’ll keep on top ‘His Whiskers’’ all 
alone. 


has retired to the other side of 
his turkeys 
back to his minis- 


the 


And quarries 


EEE 
Pomona Granges and Sugar Beets. 
W. T. HILL, LECTURER PA STATE GRANG®", 





The recent sessions of National and Penn- 
sylvania state granges, heid in Harrisburg, had 
a decidedly salutary effect in inciting Penn- 
sylvania Patrons to greater effort in the 
grange. While the work we are prompted to 
do is for the direct advancement of all agri- 
culture, yet it isonly through an organization 
of interested peopie that it can be speedily, 
effectively carried forward. All eyes natur- 
ally turn toward the grange as the organization 
to take up such work and carry it through. 
We find it taking an advanced position on 
many measures affecting the farmers’ interest, 
but in this letter I will tell you something of 
what we are doing in parts of Pennsylvania 
on but one line, viz, that of developing the 
culture of sugar beets. 

In most sections we feel the necessity for 
advancement and need for some, perhaps new, 
money crop. «As farmers, we prize the privi- 
leges and advantages of a home market, but 
no less desirable is it that we should also 
produce a sufficient supply for our own use of 
every necessary product and so keep many 
millions of money at home that now go abroad 
to pay for them. One of those products is 
sugar, and during the recent past, we have 
received many assurances from high sources 
that it was within the limit of possibility for 
the United Staves to pruduce its own sugar. 
Recent experiments demonstrate that that 
**nossibility’’ is now a very safe probability. 
The fact is fully established that we can grow 
sugar beets with a higher percentage of sugar 
than they contain in many foreign countries 
where they are now being grown and manu- 
factured presumably at a profit. 

It remains for us to find out what sections 
have soil and climate right for their profitable 
preduction. Hon James Wilson, secretary of 
agriculture,is even anxious to lend the assist- 
ance that that strong arm of the government 
can render and will furnish imported beet 
seed free for experimental uses. The beets, 








when grown, may be forwarded to the depart- 
ment withous cost for transportation, will be 
analyzed by government chemists and the ree 
sults of the analysis returned to the grower 


free of charge. Under such conditions | think 
it advisable for Patrons in each county to 
satisfy themselves upon the point of whether 
the beets can be grown in their county with 
a high enough per cent of sugar, as shown by 
analysis, to justify them in making an effort 
to establish the industry in the county and 
trying to interest capitalists in locating a iac- 
tury somewhere near enough at hand to be 
available. 

I think, furthermore, that the prope: chan- 
nel to conduct all of this business through is 
the Pomona grange in the different counties. 
Several of our Pomonas have taken steps in 
this direction and J] give their plan here, as 
copied from the action of one Pomona grange: 

Resolved, that this Pomona grange select 
one well-qualified Patron to execute the fol- 
lowing provisions, to wit: To enter into com- 
munication with Secretary Wilson for the pur- 
pose of procuring beet seed and information 
upon sowing it, cultivating the plants, har- 
vesting, etc, for use of Patrons in this county. 
To distribute a portion of the seed and in- 
formation to subordinate granges through and 
at next Pomona meeting. To be the recog- 
nized representative of the Pomona in 
this hme of work and all commu- 
nications of Patrons getting the seed shall 
through him be done with the department. 
To procure franking privileges for the trans- 
missiou of beets to the department of agricul- 
ture free of cost to the Pomona. To mak 
plain and specitic reports at the Pomona meet- 
ing of one year from this session of all work 
and the results. Whatever expenses may be 
incurred by party selected through correspund- 
ence should be borne by the Pomona. 





Maryland State Grange. 


The annual session of the Md state grange 
was held at Baltimore, Dec 14. A great :r de- 
gree of prosperity prevailed than was anticipat- 








f Have You a : 
* Farm or a Garden? 


A tree or a plant? Acowora 
horse? A pig or a hen? If so 


you want the 


: ; 
; Rural New-Vorker 
It gives you reliable information 
; : 
: 


about them that you cannot get 
elsewhere. But judge for your- 
self. Send $1.00 for a year. If 
you are not satisfied in three 
we will return your 
That is our faith ‘in the 

value of the paper to you. Will $ 

you test it? 
THE RURAL NEW-YORKER $ 
. 417 Pearl Street NEW YORK f 


months, 
money. 





Why is it the Best? 





Ask scores of thousands of the Best Farmers in the United States who know papers and 


they will tell you that 


The National Stockman and Farmer 


Is absolutely foremost in the quality of its contents and the beauty of its appearance. 


Send for it now while 


One Dollar will Pay a New Subscription to January I, 1899. 
Great Special Offer to Agents. 


ELEVEN PIANOS, SEVENTY-FIVE SEWING MACHINES, 


And tots of other fine premiums, in addition to liberal cash commissions. 


THE NATIONAL STOCKMAN AND FARMER, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Get to work now. 








ed previous to the meeting, as several granges 
reportea that had been considered dormant. 
The grange business agency at Baltimore is 
in a prosperous condition, a dividend of 24 % 
being declared. Where the most and best at- 
tended granges exist, there it is that educa- 
tion and co-operation in business matters go 
hand in band. Verily, organization, educa- 
tion and cv-operation are Going much for the 
agricultural interests of the state. With a sta- 
ble government, low taxes, cheap lands and 
colmercial advantages, Maryland is second to 
none and is well worthy of the attention of 
all who are seeking lands to subdivide with 
the younger members of the family, or-a 
home where the mild winters make it a de- 
Sirable place-to live for those who realize the 
advantages of such a locality. 

The election of officers of the state grange 
resulted in the selection of J. G. Ager of Hy- 
attsville as waster, for several years master of 
Montguimery aud Prince George county Po- 
mona grange. He is the owner of a fine farm 
and Holstein dairy. His heart is in the work 
and mission of the grange,and he will receive 
the hearty co-operation and valuable aid of 
J. Enos Ray of Chillum, who was elected lec- 
turer. Both are workers and ean, and will, 
do wuch to advance the interests of the order. 
W. Bb. Sauds of Lake Roland was re-elected 
secretary. 

During the grange sessions,orders were taken 
for 500 bbls Me seed potatoes and 200 bu clover 
seed. Northern seed potatoes do much “better 
in Md than native. The officers, of the Ma 
exp sta aided in making the proceedings very 
interesting. Gen Roy Stone delivered an ad- 
dress on good roads, in which he said $600,000 
is spent annually in Md for road construction, 
but with no practical results. Skiliful super- 
Vision is the greats need of the hour. Farmers 
are paying $1 per acre a year because of bad 
roads. President Poweil of the Vansville farm- 
ers’ club and President Sylvester of the Md 
agr college spoke on the same subject. -A 
committee of five was appointed to do every- 
thing possible toward better methods of road 
building and to confer with other organiza- 
tions for the same purpose. 

ecemeeceseeine 
NEW YORK. 

Portiand grange is to lose Mr and Mrs 
Darling, overseer and lecturer, respectively, 
who will move to Michigan, The master, W. 
B. Mead, on behalf of the grange, presented 
them with a set of silver teaspoons. 

Bainbridge grange elected, Master, J. B. 
Sands and secretary, Mrs C. E. Pinney; in- 
stallation Jan 1. 

Cattarangus Co Pomona grange met with 
Olean grunge. Aftersome routine business, 
Mis B. Lb. lord of Sinelairville presented the 
Pomona grange with a handsome cornucopia 
and easel he question box brought out 
mapy interesting matters, of interest to farm- 
ers. The sugar beet industry was discussed 
with more than usual interest. Reports of 
subordinate granges showed a large gain in 
membersiup, which indicates that Cattaraugus 
Co will soon be among the leading grange 
counties of the state. Deputy Godfrey report- 
ed just having organized a grange at Port- 
ville with 36 charter nembers. Then address- 
es from the Poinona ofticers followed, giving 
some idea of the growth and workings of va- 
rious granges. ‘The degree of Fomona was 
beautifully conferred on a class of 42, making 
the meinbership 200. The officers elected are: 
Master, C. C. Mason of Conewango, lecturer, 
Mrs Emir Jaynes of Randolph; secretary, Mrs 
Hai:tie L. Mason of Conewango; state grange 
delegates, Mrs A. IT). Gorshine of Randolph 
and James Young of Leon; state grange chap- 
lain delivered an inspiring publie address the 
second day. 

Stenben Co Pomona grange met at Pleasant 
Valley, Dec 8. This grange has been organ- 
ized one year and iow numbers 284 Patrons. 
The officers were re-elected with the excep- 
tion of two who wished to be relieved. Isaac 
Johusten is master, Lorenzo Hubbard secre- 
tary: P. P. Mason, J. W. Brundage, M. J. 
Harding and E. S. Moore are delegates to the 
state grange. Resolutions were adopted in fa- 
vor of taxing the bicycles, tax to be used in 
building sidepaths, against bonding town or 
county to build roads and against the prvo- 
posed township school system. The Patrons 
fire relief ass’n of Steuben is saving the 
farmers much money in insurance and is 
steadily growing, having now policies issued 
for more than $2,000,000. 

Oswego Co Pomona grange met with Oswe- 
go grange Dec 14 witha large attendance of 
Patrons from ail over the county. Deputy 
George W. Bacon installed the following ofti- 
cers: Master, E. F. Palmer; lecturer, Mrs 
Dora I. Carrier; secretary, Frank Butts. The 
following were elerted as delegates to the 
state grange which meets at Syracuse, Feb 1-4: 
A.:L. Sampson, Mrs Barnard, J. S. Clelland, 


THE GRANGE 


Mrs C. E. Kipp, E. G. Dutton, Mrs Eva 
Ligbthall and G. W. Robinson. Twenty-one 
granges were represented. G. W. Bacon was 
elected fire relief director for the town of 
Scriba. This company is in a flourishing con- 
dition and makes a great saving to those who 
are insured. We expect raising beets for sug- 
ar will be one of the questions for discussion 
at our March meeting. 

Corinth grange was organized about a year 
ago, and meets on the first and third Monday 
evenings of each month. Attendance is good 
and the members are well pleased with the 
benefits, especially the low rate of insurance. 
Jan 3a public installation of ofticers will take 
place. By, ae 

Newark grange elected, Master, John Hart- 
nagle; lecturer, ©. E. Clark; secretary, Mrs 
R. S. Post. 

Saratoga Co Pomona grange met with Burnt 
Hills grange Dec 14 and elected, Master, Pliny 
G. Brooks; lecturer, Mrs William H. Lord; 
secretary, Sheldon D. Smith; delegate at 
large to state grange, Sheldon D. Smith; Po- 
mona delegate, Mrs Pliny G. Brooks. Next 
meeting Jan 15 at the same place to install 
ofticers. Deputy Henry D. Wood will be in- 
staliing officer. 

Deposit grange elected, Master, G. C. Val- 
entine; lecturer, N. H. Faultner; secretary, 
C. A. Wheaton; purehasing agent, C. A. 
Wheaton ;delegates to state grange.E. M. Wy- 
cox of Hawleytown, Mrs CG. A. Wheaton of 
Deposit and Duane Barnes of Glen Aubrey. 
J. J. Bell is the installing officer. 

A grange has been organized with a great 
deal of enthusiasm at Adams Corners, Putnam 
Valley, Putnam Co, with a charter list of 25. 
Many are expected to join soon. Benjamin 
Curry is master and William M. Barger lec- 
turer. 

Charlton grange has passed a very success- 
ful year, adding many Patrons to its ranks. 
Much of the success of the grange during the 
past year is due to the personal efforts of Mas- 
ter A. S. Larkins, who has devcted his time 
and money to its interests. William Ward has 
been eiected master for the coming year, Mas- 
ter Larkin declining a re-ejection. At a spe- 
cial meeting Dec 11 six were elected to mem- 
bership. 

Milton grange has elected W. Harlow Tabor 
master. ‘This grange has lost several mem- 
bers by death during the past year. 


Saratoga Co Pomona grange met at Burnt 
Hills Dec 14 to elect officers and delegates to 
the state grange. This grange has made 
steady progress during the past year, and its 
members are very enthusiastic. The newly 
elected sheriff of Saratoga Co is a member 
and past master of this grange, and the long- 
suffering taxpayers are hoping that reforms 
may be made in the manner of adininistering 
justice at the county courthouse. 

Deposit grange met at the home of C. A. 
Wheaton, Dec 18, with a large attendance. 
The following officers were elected: Master, G. 
C. Valentine and secretary, C. A. Wheaton, 
Deposit grange is booming, new members 
being initiated frequently and interest is on 
the increase. Mrs C. A. Wheaton of Deposit 
grange was elected delegate to the state 
grange, at the last meeting of Broome Co 
Pomona. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Center Co Pomona grange elected Master, 
George Dale; lecturer, J. F. Weaver; secre- 
tary, J. C. Gilliland; auditer insurance com- 
pany, J. J. Arney. The grange determined 
to hold a number of meetings throughout the 
county during the winter for the purpose of 
assisting subordinate granges and building up 
the order generally. These meetings will be 
somewhat on the order of farmers’ institutes, 
only that most of the talent will be local. 








A GOOD CHEAP FARM WAGON. 





In order to introduce their low metal wheels 
with wide tires, the Empire Mfg. Co., Quincy, IIL, 
have placed upon thé market a farmer’s handy 
wagon, so:d at the low price of $19.95. The wagon 
is only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch 
wheels, with four inch tires, either straight or 
staggered spokes. This wagon is made of the best 
material throughout, and fully guaranteed for one 
year. Catalogue giving full description will be 
mailed upon application to the manufacturers, 
who also furnish metal wheels at low prices, made 
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Corn 


responds readily to proper fertilization. 
Larger crops, fuller ears and larger grain 
are sure to result from a liberal use of fer- 


07 


tilizers containing at least 7% actual 


Potash. 


Our books are free to farmers. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 





grow paying crops because they’re 
fresh and always the best. For 
sale everywhere. Refuse substitutes. 
Stick to Ferry’s Seeds and prosper. 
1898 Seed Annual free. Write for it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 














any size and width of tire to fit any axle. 









The easiest roses to oe are 
e celebrated D, & roses, 
R ‘he easiest way to grow them, 


as well as all other flowers of 
worth is fully explained in the 
“New Guide to Rose Culture,” 
the leading Rose Catalogue of Amer- 
fica, 29th edition now ready, 120 
This splendidly illustrated book and 
sample of our Magazine will be +7 


on request, ae 
ee ngec & Conard Co., 
_ Went G Pa. 


vigorous, prolific, 
drought-resisting. 
Best varieties Strawe 
berry Plants; also Ase 
aragusR oots,Peach, 
pple and Plum Trees. 
Peaches grown from nat- 
ural seed in section free 
from scale and yellows. 
Write for latest catalog—F REE. 
HARBISO 























Boy Boxes 


Best Whitewood, 
@ $2.50 # 1000. —— - 
e, FREE. & 


Send for New Catalo 
Peach and Grape Baskets. 
Melon Baskets. 





‘ 








9 cts. each, 5 _t ft. Send 
40,000 Apple Trees to &. B. Stone’s Who esale Nar- 
series, Dansville, N. Y., for 80 pp. Catalogue. Secure 
varieties now. Pay in spring. 












@for hand or power; cleans and ory . 
bcorn from cob. Price $4.75. Shells 18-bu. an 
@br. Hand sheller $1; shells bu. in 4 minutes. Two y 
@uole sheller with pulley,crank,fan & table ;shells a . 
35 bu. an hr. $10.50. New style self-feed sheller| Bly 
Sshells500 bu daily; 15 styles &sizes; every sheller| 4 



















pcuaranteed. We have no agents but sell di- gx hes 
rect & save you agents’ or dealers’ profit.Prices S| 
all reduced. {Send for free Catalogue. 1 ig 


Marvin Simith Co. 68 S. Clinton St. Chicago 


Looe 











2-ROW HAND CORN PLANTERS. 


The Fair Manufacturing Co. have patented in 
the U.S. and Canada, and are now making, a labor 
saving corn planter that beats them all. It does 
double the work of a single row planter, and is as 
easily operated. Retail price, $2.50 each; special 
discount to dealers. Agents wanted and territory 
forsale. Address 

THE FAIR MANUFACTURING CO.,, , 

No. 50 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


THIS MAY INTEREST YOU, 


If you have lame back, cannot retain urine and 
feel poorly qanecenty, pen have kidney trouble. 


Some get well and others die. If you would get 
It is free. 


well our pamphlet will help you. r 
Write THE TAYLOR CHEMICAL CO., 128 East 
Ninth Street, Dept.@ CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Dates of Important Meetings. 


Roches- 
ter, Jan 26-27 
Ohio ass'n of farmers’ clubs, Columbus, 


Western New York horticultural, 


Jan 11 

Ohio shorthorn breeders, Columbus, Great 
Southern hotel, Jan 19 

Ohio Dorset sheep breeders’ ass’n, Wed- 
dell house, Cleveland, Jan 18 

New Jersey state horticultural, Trenton, 
Jan 5-9 

Pennsylvania state board of agriculture, 
Harrisburg, Jan 26 
Pa state dairy meeting, Corry, Pa, Feb 2-3 

POULTRY SHOWS. 

suffaio, N Y Jan 3-8 
Carey, OU, Jan 4-7 
Canton, O, Jan 4-7 
Rochester, N Y, Jan 10-15 
Louisville, Ky, Jan 10-15 
Nashville, Tenn, Jan 11-i5 
Washington, O, Jan 11-15 
Charlotte, N C, Jan 12-14 


NEW YORK. 


Bedford, Westchester Co, Dec 27—Wheat and 
rye looking fine. Rye straw $12 to 14 per 
ton according to quality; hay 8 to 15. Fresh 
cows in brisk demand at good prices. Oscar 
Brian has moved his steam sawmill to Mid- 
dle Patent and will saw large tracts of timber 
there into ties for tue N Y C railroad and will 
cont nue to deliver them at Bedford Station. 
Many people are buying slabs from his mill 
for fuel this year, as they can buy them 
cheaper than they can get wood in the woods. 

Corinth, Saratoga Co, Dec 27—F. J. Eggles- 
ton has just completed a nice new greenhouse 
on his farm. It is 16 by 60 ft. Mr Eggleston 
is one of our foremost agriculturists anu we 
expect some very fine products in the market 
the coming year. Elijah Aldridge dressed two 
pigs last week less than 7 months old, that 
weighed 569 lbs. The heaviest one dressed 
304 lbs, gaining on an average 14 lbs per day 
from time of birth. Potatoes are selling at 
9c to $1 per bu, apples 2 to 2.50 4 bbl, but- 
ter 20c,eggs 20c, chickens 15¢e per 1b d w and 8c 
lw, pork 6c d w, hay 8 to 10, new 
cows 30 to 35. Hens are not laying 
well. 

Dean’s Corners, Saratoga Co, Dec 27—Husk- 
ing is all done, although some corn is still 
standing in shock. Corn is not up to the ay- 
erage in yield. Potatoes have mostly gone to 
market. A few hundred barrels are yet in 
first hands. Suratoga markets are as follows! 
Potatoes $2.25 to 2.50 per bbl, fresh eggs 25 to 
28c, dairy butter 23 to 25c, hay 6to 10 loose. 
The J. C. Brisbin farm of 65 acres is adver- 
tised for sale; also the Asa Shepherd farm to 
close the estate. C. L. Bennett recently 
bought the D. W. Murray farm and will take 
possession April 1. Mr Murray will move to 
a farm in Milton, near Rock City Falls, this 
county. 

Eagle Bridge, Dec 27—The heavy, con- 
tinuous raius of late put the roads in miserable 
shape and little produce is moving. Walter 
Groesbeck shipped turkeys for holiday trade. 
tecent auction sales bave proved that good 
stock goes at high prices. Charles Center has 
bonght the Sheldon Center farm for $2350—a 
bargain. The potato trade is dull, speculators 
offering 2. Most farmers are _ holding! or 
drawing to ngarby cities and villages, where 
they get 2.50. Stock is practically out of 
growers’ hands already and shipments will be 
extremely light during the remainder of the 
season. Many farmers will have to buy for 
seed purposes. The Delaware and Rural New 
Yorker take the lead as general croppers. An 
endeavor is being made to establish 2 or3 
creameries in the town next spring. Such an 
enterprise must of necessity be productive of 

great good, inasmuch as farms are being ex- 
hausted by the production of potatoes and 
rye, both of which take so much fertility from 
the farm and return sc little. Many farms 
that have been rented for years past will go 
back to bands of owners. Wool growing will 
be greatly increased. Rye straw brings 5.50, 
apples and onions are all sold. Butter 17c, 
eggs 2c, hay 7 per ton. ; 

Mecklenburg, Schuyler Co, Dec 28—Cold 
weather has put a stop tu plowing. J. B.Mor- 
ris has sold the Thompson farm to A. J. Mor- 
ris, price $60 per acre. Some lambs have been 
sold at 6c per lb. G. B. Cooper paid 6 per 
head for 50 ewes. Farmers have more coarse 
fodder than they have stock to feed it to. 
James Allen went to Buffalo recently and 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


brought home a car of young cattle to feed. 
John Eddy has completed his new wagon 
house. Farmers are not able to get a market 
for barley. 

Moreland, Schuyler Co, Dec 27—The miid 
weather has been a great help to winter grain 
and has given some a chance to plow for 
spring crops. Prices of most produce are 
low. Clover seed the lowest ever known. It 
looks as if there would bea great amount sown 
next spring. 

Morris, Otsego Co, Dec 28—Pork is very 
plenty, bringing from $5 to 5.50 per 100 Ibs d 
w. A. Bennington recently bought a honse, 
barn and seven acres of land in tbis village 
for 1400. A hill farm of 100 acres, two miles 
from this place, was sold for 2000. The peo- 
ple of this vicinity are agitated over an elec- 
tric railroad. There is talk of one from Sid- 
ney tu Morris, a distance of 20 miles. ‘That is 
oue thing which the farmers here need very 
much. 


Tew Kingston, Delaware Co, Dec 27—Fodder 
is plentiful and hay sellsslowly. Potatoes are 
searce and farmers having to buy. Apples are 
searce and rotting badly. Cows have sold 
rather slowly at $20 to 35. Elmer Faulkner 
has enlarged bis henbouse. 


North Blenheim, Schoharie Co, Dec 27—Farm- 
ers will be kept busy bauling wood, as the 
temperature has fallen. The creamery closed 
in Nov after a season of first-class work; but- 
ter took second premium at Oneonta fair. Gil- 
boa and South Gilboa are to build creameries 
next spring. Snow is a searcity, no sleighing 
yet, a slight fall for Christmas. A glad, bap- 


py New Year to your valuable paper is vur 
sincere wish. 
Raymondville, St Lawrence Co, Dec 28— 


Raiu and bare ground have made it hard for 
laboring men to find anything to do, making 
it dull for business of any kind. Wood and 
log cutting is the ehef work in winter here. 
All kinds of produce are cheap, but money is 
searee. ‘The butter factory is running three 
days per week. 

Romulus, Seneca Co, Dec 27—NLittle snow has 
fallen yet. Farmers have improved the past 
few weeks of open weather by plowing. Some 
of the vineyards are trimmed and the wood 
pulled off. Most of the wheat is looking well, 
although it has not a large top. Considerable 
wheat has been sold of late at prices ranging 
from 80 to 90c. The hay market is very dull. 
Stock for feeding is very scarce and in great 
demand. The Agriculturist’s genial general 
agent, Mr Champlin,is working Seneca Co for 
subscribers and reports good success. A large 
amount of poultry was taken in at Romulus to 
ship for the Christmas market. 


Shenandoah, Dutchess Co, Dec 28—It was 
thought that turkeys would be scarce for bhol- 
idays, but there were enough to supply the de- 
mand at l6c per lb wholesale. Hogs about all 
butchered. Cattle and all stock are looking 
well. Addison Robinson has given his res- 
idence a new coat of paint. Eggs are very 
searcé and high. Borers are working at young 
fruit trees in some localities. Cows are high. 
New imiich $45 per head. Hay and straw are 
bringing low prices. 

West Bainbridge, Chenango Co, Dee 28—But 
little snow. Farmers busy cutting wood and 
hauling to town at $1.50 a cord delivered. 
Eggs selling at 25e a doz, potatoes 50c per bu. 
George Lyon has his steam miilin Horace & 
Wovudwarid‘s wood lot sawing logs. W.A. Sny- 
der is still drawing milk to C. Hovey’s at 
Bainbridge; his sons do his farm work. 


Creamery Sharks are operating in New York 
state. W. H. Jordan, director of the state ex- 
periment station at Geneva, has issued a cir- 
cular explainirg that the use of the name of 
that institution by certain creamery boomers 
is wholly unanthorized. As Dr Jordan truly 
says, there is no necessity for any community 
investing more money ?n a creamery than is 
absolutely required, for numerous advertisers 
in our columns will be only too glad to sub- 
mit estimates, etc. Always get terms from 
two or more creamery outfitters, and never 
over-capitalize. There is no sense in having 
capital. stock of $7500 for equipping a c1ream- 
err, when one-half that money is abundantly 
sufficient. 


MARYLAND. 


Montgomery Co 0—The Enterprise®elub held 
its December meeting at the Mt Airy farm of 
Benjamin H. Miller. The subject discussed 
related to the comparative merits of spring and 
fall plowing and the best mode of raising corn 
and potatoes. The committee of :mspection 
reported that close examination of the wheat 
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al- 


had 
tly and 
done. 
Ben- 
jamin H. Miller .s president and E. N. Bent- 
ley of Savdy Springs is the secretary. 


fields showed that the growing crop 
ready been attacked by the Hessian 
that considerable damage had been 
The club is a very useful organization. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Legislation Wanted by New 
Farmers, 





Jersey 





From the 1898session of the New Jersey ieg- 
islature the farmers demand a law providing 
for biennial a reduction in the sal- 
aries of public officials to correspond to the 
purchasing power of the dollar; and the use of 


sessions; 


wide tires on farm 2nd other wagons where 
the load exceeds 1200 lbs. 
Some favor a repeal of the free text-book 


school law,and there is a movement in grange 
circles working for a change in time of pay- 
ment of taxes, postponing it a month or two 
later, say until January instead of November, 
as is now the case. There isa demand fora 
lower rate of interest, 5 per cent being con- 
sidered about right. 

The legislature is requested to abolish some 
of the useless oftices and apply the money 
thus expended to the improvement of public 
roads; to change the game Jaws so that part- 
ridges, quail, rabbits and squirrels can be 
killea at the same time and to regulate the as- 
sessing of property so that the burden of tax- 
ation will fall proportionately upon city and 
country property. 


The State Horticultural Society will hold its 
23d annual meeting at the Trenton state house 
Wednesday and Thursday of next week, Jan 
5and 6. Secretary Henry I. Budd has made 
out an attractive program, and anumber of 
interesting and valuable papers will be read. 
Among these are the following: Insects inju- 
rious to fruits in 1897, Prof John B. Smith; 
The problem of overproduction of fruit, Prof 
L. B. Bailey of Cornell; Forcing or prematur- 
ing of peaches, Prof B. D. Halsted; Small 
fruits, S. C. Hewitt of Athenia; Home adorn- 
ment, Ira J. Blackwell of Titusville. The 
very useful question box will be a feature of 
the various sessions and specimens of fruits, 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five ceutsa 
word, each insertion. 


REACHES OVER 90,000 FARMERS WEEKLY. 


The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, a8 we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee insertion 
in issne of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepred at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All * Farmers’ Exchange ” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display tyne being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


New York. 


52 Lafayette Place, 











LIVE STOCK. 


ERSEY BULL and Calves. at farmers’ prices, rich in Dinsmore 
eJ and Darlington blood. Dams Belle of Ferncliff No 44129 and 
Leonora St. John 61769 that gave 14 |bs of butter on pasture alone. 
J. V. HENRY NOTT, Katrine, N. Y. 








I UROC.JERSEY, September and October Registered Pigs at 

low prices--Our Swine awarded $135 in prizes at New York 

State Fair 18%. Also Registered Jersey Young Bulls and Calves. 
E. L. CLARKSON, Tivoli, N. Y. 

A PAIR -Thoroughbred Rerkshire Pigs, mated for 

F. C. 


tte > 
$8.0 breeding. Order direct from this ad. 


CHAPMAN & SON, Stony Brook, Long Island, N. ¥ 





ERSEYS—St. Lambert and Combination. Young stock for 
e) sale. Write what you want. S. E, NIVIN, Landenberg, Pa. 


ECCS AND POULTRY. 
Ww WYANDOTTES—Most profitable fowl. 
other breeds. 


including turkeys, ducks, geese. 
PINE TREE FARM, Jamesburg. New Jersey. 














Twenty 
Catalogue 
free. 











PUFF LEGHORNS—Five fine Cockerels. two Cocks, Buff 
Wyandotts, one Cockerel, one Cock, $1.00 upwards. HOW- 
ARD EDMONDS, Annandale, N. J. 


Shall Try 
It Again. 


We received good results from the small advertise- 
ments in the Farmers’ Exchange column of The Agricul- 
turist. Shall try it again in the spring. 
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FACTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS ! 





The number of copies printed and 
mailed each issue of the 


AMERICAN 
GRICULTURIST 








Middle Edition, for the month of De 
cember, was as follows: 


72.700 copies 
73,200 « 


December 4, 
85,050 s 
78,200 “6 


: “« 11, 
« 25 

e 

: 

e 

7-3 

: 

® 

° 

: 

e 


average tor 77,267 Copies 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, Middle Edition, circulates only in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser after trade from this section 

can afford to omit the paper from his 
list. It covers the field more thor- 
oughly than any other agricultural 
weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and made a part of all con- 
tracts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 
C2000 Cve0e CeesEeeO 


BOCVSHSCSDPAPHOCSCSRMSOCLSKSVEASCSHOSHBSRHAKCHOB 








flowers and vegetables are solicited for ex- 
hibition. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Katon, Erie Co, Dec 27—The past season has 
been one of the off years for farmers. Up to 
July 1it was very wetand cold, then a very hot 
spell, causing a general blight in the potato 
crop. Most of them rotted before digging 
time. Many farmers will be compelled to buy 
seed for next year’scrop. There are two creani- 
eries located here, and competition makes it 
lively for dairymen. One factury paid 65c¢ for 
milk during the summer month» The hay 
crop was good and prices are low. The apple 
crop was a total failure here. Cows bring 
from $28 to 30 and are scarce at that. Pork is 
a drug on the market at 4c d w. 


Annual Fair Meeting—A call has been is- 
sued by W. H. H. Biddle, of the western 
Pennsylvania association of fairs for the an- 
nual meeting in Pittsburg, Jan 4. The pur- 
pose of the meeting is to arrange dates in or- 
der to avoid any conflict in the~- holding of 
fairs. Premium lists will also be prepared tor 
all stock classes. The question of amusement 
and arranging speed classes in such a manner 
as tu prevent fairs from hecoming failures 

. will also be disenssed. The call of President 
Biddle says: ‘‘The improvement in all 
branches of agriculture, stock breeding, ete, 
demands greater effort on the part of fair man- 
agers to keep up an interest. The desire for 
alusement appeals with equal force to those 
who expect public patronage. J.et all agricul- 
tural societies in western Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere which desire to keep up with the 
procession and be among the survivors attend 
this meeting. A failure to join an organized 
effort in this direction means inability to pay 
premiums, lack of exhibitors, and finally, in 
closing the gates with sheriffs’ notices tacked 
up.’’ 

State Horticultural Meeting—At the annual 
meeting of the state horticultural society held 
last week in Philadelphia the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: Pres- 
ident, Clarence H. Clark: vice-presidents, 
Robert Craig. Charles H. Miller, Dr George 
Goebel and Sydney W. Keith; treasurer, Wil- 
liam F. Dreer; secretary, David Rust; bot- 
anist. Thomas Meehan; horticultnral chemist, 
Dr Persifor Frazer; entomologist, Dr H. ©. 
MeCook; executive council. Edwin Lonsdale, 
John Burton, Thomas Cartledge, Henry F. 
Mitchell, Burnett Landreth, Dr J. Chester 
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Morris and John Westcott. The report of the 
committee to establish premiums for next 
year’s exhibit named $1319 as the sum to be 
offered in regular prizes. This is 300 less than 
Was given last year. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
New York, Dec 28—Continued heavy buy- 
ing in the country districts is rapidly decreas- 
ing the supply of hops in first hands, so 
that in Otsego Co stocks are said to he the 
lowest known in 25 years at this season, and 
other counties show similar shortages. On 
the New York market business is fairly satis- 
factory, but not of large proportions, the 
strength is fully maintained, but buyers are 
very critical. Brewers are buying more freely 
of late and dealers’ operations are also larger 
than for some time. The consumers of hops 
are beginning to understand that the supply 
is by no means unlimited and that delay is 
probably dangerous to them. Those growers 
who still bold their hops show considerable 
confidence and it is likely that some will hold 
until spring. This is a question which every 
man must decide for himself, however, after 
weighing carefully local conditions and his 
own prospects. The foreign markets continue 
firm and fairly active. The London quotation 
on Pacifie coast hops is 20@224c¢ P tb. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS AT NEW YORK CITY. 


Dec 22 Dec 24 Dec 27 
NY state crop ’97, choice, 18 18 18 
Good to prime, 14 @16 14 @I16 14 @16 
NY state crop 96, choice, 8 @ 814 8 @9 8 @9y 
Good to prime, 644@ 746 644@ 734 644@ 74 
C ee to fair, 4%4@ o 43,@ 6 444@ 6 
Olds, 214@ 4% 243@ 43 24,@ 4% 
Pacific crop 97, choice, 17 @I8 17 @18 17 @I8 
Good to prime, 14 @16 14 @I16 14 eié 
Pacific crop 96, choice, 94,@10 944@10 @\0 
Good to prime, 14@ 844 14%4@ 8% 14a 84 
Common to fair, 5 @7 5 @7 5 @7 
Olds. 3 @5 3 @5 3 @5 
German, ’97 crop, 32 @45 82 @45 32 @45 
“ 9% crop, 20 @25 20 @25 20 @25 


The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York thus 
compare: 

Week Cor week Since Same time 


end’g ast Septl last 

Dec 21 year “97 year 
P’mestice ree’pts, b’l’s, 7,440 3,018 59,841 65,666 
Exports to Europe, 1,963 746 «=—22,,369 30.255 
Imp’ts from Europe, 82 246 2,377 1,730 


COBLESKILL, Schoharie Co, N Y, Dec 25— 
Shipments this week were: By F. Karker 44 
bales, Richardson 54, Tator 225, Hutt 5, Dor- 
nett 12, Elkins & Co10, total 348 bales. 

3LENHEIM, Schoharie Co, N Y,Dec 24—Hops 
still command a _ good price and are being de- 
livered at Middlebury, J. M. Mattice deliver- 
ing his very large crop a week ago. 

BovuckvILuE; Madison Co, N Y, Dee 23-Dur- 
ing the last days of Noveinber nearly 700 bales 
of “hops were sold at prices ranging at 12@14c 
Y tb in this part of Madison Co. ‘Those sell- 
ing at the latter figure were choice and in- 
cluded some of the largest growths produced 
here. The quantity left in growers’ hands 
at present is small compared to corresponding 
times of former years. and will undoubtedly 
be kept until spring unless better prices are 
offered sooner. 


TT 
x Plans of the Milk Syndicate. 
iThe organization formed some time ago to 
control the distribution of milk in greater 
New York is apparently making considerable 
progress, although many in the trade still be- 
lieve nothing permanent will ever come of it. 
It is reported on good authority that the pr®- 
moters have heen successful in raising thé 
money to buy out a large number of contract- 
ors and dealers, but it remains to be seen 
whether outside competition will be strong 
enough to upset the plans of those who are 
‘‘fathering’’ the deal. Latest reports from the 
combination of milk dealers are td the effect 
that there will be an increase this month in 
the wholesale price at which milk is sold to 
peddlers. The proposed increased cost to re- 
tailers is said to be 4c P qt, this of course not 
affecting the price received by the producer in 
the interior. 

The so-called trust has taken form under the 
title of the Farm and Dairy Product Co,of Jer- 
sey City, with a capital of $15,000,000.  In- 
corporators are John B. Sumwmertfield and 
Henry C. Everdell of Brooklyn, Samuel B. 
Lawrence and Francis B. Lowry of oe York, 
and B. C. Stickney of Elizabeth, NJ. The 
newspaper reports ‘of its crystalization in this 
form credit its promoter, John Gijmor, with 
saying that a reduction in the retail price of 
milk will follow, being made possible by the 
economy in the organized system of delivery. 
Furthermore, he is quoted as saying that the 
present price of milk at retail is 6c and that 
the craihense could do business at a profit by 
seiling at 3c per quart. On the face of it there 
is little in such a statement from which the 
faimers can take comfort, and if close to the 
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truth Lints at an enormous leeway between 
the price received by the producer and that 
eventually paid by the consumer. 





The Milk Market. 

At New York,the situation is without essen- 
tial change, aithough the trade is very much 
interested intbe developments of the com- 
bination to control milk distribution in this 
city, Brooklyn and Jersey City. The ex- 
change price remains 3c P qt, the ave1age sur- 
pius $1 49 ® can or 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Dec 27 were as fol- 
lows: 

Fluid Cream Con- 





milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 26,205 842 469 
N Y Central. 16,013 178 360 
N Y. Ont & West, 22,620 890 — 
West Shore, 14,745 150 238 
¥ Y, Sus and West, 12.109 182 73 
NY & Putnam. 2.121 — — 
New Haven & H, 10.199 287 _ 
Del. Lack & West, 37,331 1,043 _ 
Long Island, 567 — — 
N J Central, 2.450 37 —. 
Lehigh Valley, 5.929 240 — 
H RT Co. 6.295 351 _ 
Other sources, 4.200 a — 
Total receipts, 160,784 4,200 1,140 
Daily av this week, 22.969 600 163 
Daily av last week, 22.774 589 189 
Corres’ing week last year, 19,800 364 164 





The columns of this paper are 
hardly long enough to print all the 
good words said about the efon- 
set Waterproof Red Rope Fabric. 
Neponset should not be confounded 
with ordinary tarred paper or build- 
ing paper that quickly rots when 
exposed to the weather. 

Neponset is used for covering 
roofs, sides, and walls of houses, 
barns, hen-houses, green-houses, 
hotbeds, haystacks, wagon-covers, 
and numerous other purposes. 

It is very inexpensive: costs 
only $5.00 for 500 square feet at 
the factory, with the necessary 
nails and tin caps. Any one with 
a hammer and pocket knife can 
put it on. With this Fadric you 
can repair your outbuilding so that 
it can storm, blow, or freeze, and 
your stock will not mind it, for 
Neponset is wind-proof and frost- 
<a 





Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
Supplies. 

















FOR $2.00 Wewill 
ship you this improveaCornm and 
Cob Mill. If after 5 days trial 
you find mill all right pay us bal- 
ance, if not return mill. Can be 
run with 2to8H.P. Grinds 4 to 35 
bu. an hour according to power. 
42 sizes of mills for all kinds of 
work. Send for free catalogue 
and special offer. Say how 
much power you have. Address 


= Marvin SmithCo, wie cietae S* 

















Lamp po 4 Cnre. Kills Ris he, germs 
removes the tumor. Price $2.00, A bot- 
Mailed on receipt of price. "Write for 
on recei 5 
circular with Tull inf rmation. 
FLEMING-HANDSCOMB CO. 
10 East 14th St., New York City, 
Mention this paper. 




























Sot enya 
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THE GRAIN 
PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO, 


TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE 
STANDARD GRADES 


—Wheai— —Corn— -—Oats—~ 

Cash orspot 1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 

Chicago. 971, =. 7834 223, 23%, .22% 

New York, 1.01%, #0 2944 .281g) £1649 
Boston, - — wo 31, ot 
Toledo. 9534 95 22 ‘ouag 18 
St Louis. 98 M1 20% .23 17 
Minneapolis, 93 T6384 -- -_ 


S Francisco, *1.4744 *1.60 *1. 

Lonaon 1.11 1 0014 
*P cental. Other prices p 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR 


31% — == 





FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 937% 30 235% 
July, Bly wl — 
PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA. 


This week Last week One y’r ago 





Wheat, bu, 3b, 616, 000 54.443.000 
Corn, 18,893.000 
Oats. 14. 383. 000 13,476.000 





At Chicago, w rear market continues inter- 
esting, operators now turning their attention 
to the deferred deliveries, notably May. Tie 
situation, as a whole, continues favoravle to 
the bulls, the price of May working up more 
than Ic last week and interest fair at the op- 
ening of this week, although the presence of 
holidays distracts somewhat from wonted 
activity. Now that so much wheat has been 
delivered to the bull clique, which operated 


the Dee deal, the question arises as to what 
disposition they will make of their millions 
of busheis. They profess to see their way 


abroad, claiming 
of rail freight to 
the close of 


clear toward marketing it 
they are securing low rates 
the eastern seaboara, yet up to 


the old year. the major part of these recent 
vueeumulations still remained in the Chicago 


warehouses. 
So far as foreign advices are concerned, the 
wheat situation contains much of promise for 


our American farmers. Whatever may be the 
outcome of 1898 crops following present lib- 
eral seedings inthe U S and foreign wheat 


growing countries, there is every probability 
that our exports of wheat and tour will con- 
tinue liberal fur some months to come. Ar- 
gentine offerings for early shipment are re- 
ported light, Russia is moving out only mod- 
erate quantities, and western Europe contin- 
ues to look chiefly to the U S for needed sup 
plies. Our winter wheat fields have been fa- 
vored with moderate snow protection the last 
fortnight and it is still the merest guess as to 
the conditions in which the crop will emerge 
next spring. Higher prices for cash wheat 
have stimulated farmers’ deliveries in the 
northwest and recent estimates are to the 
effect that interior stocks are very uch re- 
duced. Receipts at Chicago have been liber- 
al, wuch of these coming on speculative con- 
tracts, while current daily offerings readily 
command figures in the 90s providing quality 
is right; under grades 80@85c. 

Corn certainly looks cheap when it requires 
four bushels of the grain to pay for one bushel 
of red winter wheat. That in substance is the 


proportion at present. Despite any logival 
reasons why corn should sell higher the mar- 
ket remains sluggish, the past week showing 
no particular novelty, with interest in the 
main meager and activity in trade circles 


spasmodic. No 2 mixed in store has remained 
close to 26@26se¢ P bu, No 2 yellow a slight 
premium, and No 3 25@27e, according to at- 
tractiveness and position. Country offerings 
of new corn are liberal, as a whole, with 
some talk that less corn is being cribbed in 
the west than usual. On the other hand,many 
farmers and interier dealers show a disposi- 
tion to sell at current low prices. Exports are 
heavy and help some. 

A better demand has helned the oats market 
atrifie, with liberal purchases for account of 
shipment to the east and abroad, freights be- 
ing favorable. Loeally, there is little feature 
to the market, prices being influenced to some 
extent by the course of other cereals. No 2 
mixed in store has remained close to 22c with 
May 25e. 

The rye market has at least held its 
own inuch of the time for some days past, oc- 
casionally ruling positiveiy strong. Demand 
on speculative account somewhat better and 
certain buyers apparently taking held as an 
investment at current quotations, which ap- 
pear low compared with the price of wheat. 
The market is a small affair, however, with 
arrivals light,eash transactions restricted and 
the conrse of futures narrow, No 2in store 


worked up fractionally to 46}@464c ® bu, with 
No 3 45$e,and choice milling grades by sample 
free on board as high as 47}c. 
Althongh quiet,-the barley market 
stantially unchanged with a fairly 
quiry 
ing 


is sunb- 
geod in- 
for the better malting grades, such rul- 


tirm with relatively little appearing on 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





sale. The lower grades are steady, but that is 
about all that can be said. The moven.ent, 
both domestic and foreign,is moderate and the 
market lacking especial feature. Feed barley 
26@28e P bu, low grade, malting 27@30c, good 
to fancy 85@40ce. 

Grass seeds remain nearly steady, 


with ac- 


tual offerings light and interest Justerless. 
Timothy has shown rather more strength 


than other descriptions, being quotable around 
$2 65 P ctl for contract grade, with some in- 
quiry for March ata slight premium, ordina- 
ry country lots by sample 2 20@2 50. Offer- 
ings of clover seed fair considering the re- 
stricted demand, market quotably steady at 


5 25@5 30 ®P etl for contract prime, May 
5 40@5 45, Hungarian 60@70e PY ctl, millet 
55@70c, German millet 60@80c, mustard 


buckwheat 60@70c. 
At New York, grain markets are quiet and 


HOaTSe, 


so far as speculation is concerned trade pre- 
sents the usual holiday appearance. Opera- 
tors are Watching the wheat situation in the 


west, meanwhile there is a fair outward move- 
ment on export account from this city and 
other Atlantic seaports. No 2 red winter has 
held close to $1@1 02. P bu, ora sharp premi- 
um over the same grade to be delivered next 
spring, an unusual condition. Flour firmly 
held with fancy winter patents quotable up to 
550 P bbl and higher, rye flour 2 75@3 25. 
Corn fairly active and steady with a moderate 
export trade and usual domestic distribation. 
No 2 mixed in store 83$¢ P bu, No 2 white 32 


@344e. Oats fairly firm at about 30@30%e for 
No 2 white in a wholesale way,28}@2% for No 


bu, buck- 
Clover seed 


P ctl for 


2 mixed. Buckwheat 364@357c PP 
wheat four 1 35@1 40 P 100 Ihs. 
quiet and fully ateady at 5 2545 75 
common to choice. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGo. 

—Cattie— —Hogs—~ —S8heer— 

1897 «1896 «1897 61896 189° 1896 

Chicago, P 100 Ibs, $5 40 $5 50 $3 50 $3 55 $475 $3 80 
New York, 540 550 390 400 475 390 
Buffalo. 525. 545 370 365 500 390 
Kansas City, 515 500 335 335 440 350 
Pitisburge 490 48 360 370 475 375 
At Chicago, the old year is closing with the 
cattle market in healthy snape, although 
prices are not especially high. Usual buyers 


are represented, and there is a moderate de- 
mand on both shipping and export atcount, 
orders of this character often being hard to. 
till, owing tothe relative scarcity of really 
choice beeves. Half fat and common cattle 
in only moderate favor, and offerings include 
some heavy weights lacking in quality, these 
being comparatively neglected. Total receipts 
for 1897 approximate 2,500,000 cattle against 
2,600.000 in 1596, indicating a small but not 
important decrease. 

Fey export steers, $5 20@5 40 


Poor to fey bulls, 6 25@3 90 


Good to ch, 11d Canners, 794275 
@i4 Ips, 425@500 Feeaers. 3; Taa4 25 
Com to fair. 115 Stockers. 40010 
@isw ths, 3 35@4 10 850 Ths, 3 00@3 85 
Cp to fey cows and Caives. 300 fs up. 2 75ar4 85 
neifers 37507440 Catves, vea, 4 i0a6 50 
Fair to good cows, 275@3 85 Milch cows, ea, 39@50 
During 12 months now closing, approx- 


imately 8.300.000 hogs were received at Chi- 
cago stock yards. Thisis a larger showing 
than made in any recent year, and never ex- 
ceeded but once, the 91 supply being 8,600,000. 
The ’96 receipts were 7,660,000,that of one and 
tw@yvears earlier very much the same, while 
793 brought in only 6,000,000 hogs. The free- 

dom with which farmers. have been marketing 
swine accounts in a degree for the low prices 
ruling, there being no substantial advance in 
the past week or two. Fair activity is the 
rule, however, with an undertone of compar- 

ative firmness at existing low rates. Sales to 
packers and shippers are very jargely at 
$3 35@3 50, rough lots usual discount. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in fair demand, but 
quotably changed. Receipts Monday of 
amounted to 55 cars. 

Poor to good fat bulls.#2 00@5 75 


Poort good fat cows. 20065 0 
Heifers. 700 to 110) Ins, 2 90q@e4 25 
Bologna cows, p hd, 4 0015 00 
F'sh cows & springr’s 20 (1KC@050 00 
Veal cal.ves 5 00G7 00 


not 
this week 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ins, $4 75@4 99 
Good, 1200 to 1800 lbs, 42 

Fair, 40 to 110 Ibs, 3 
Common, 700 to 9 Iba, £ 
Rouch, half-fat, 
Com to good fatoxen. 2 2x4 2 

Salesmen had little reason to find fanit with 
the hog market, Monday’s supply of 25 double 
decks selling promptly at 10@20c advance. 
Prime medium weights $3 74@35 80, Yorkers 
and pigs 3 70@3 75, heavy droves 3 60@3 65. 
Sheep market also active and 10@15c higher, 
Monday's rece ipts 12. cars. Prime native 
wethers 4704490, good mixed droves 
4 50@4 65, choice lambs 4 50@6 25. 

At Buffalo, the presence of a holiday has 
not interfered materially with the cattle mar- 
ket.which opened Monday ofthis week strong 
under receipts of 125 cars. The demand from 
usual classes of buyers is liberal and all desir 











butcher 


Good 
25@4 60, choice shipping 4 60@4 85 


able offerings move readily. 
Weights $4 2 
with the tops 5 25. Good to extra dry cows 
and heifers 3 50@4, stovekers and _ feeders 
3 40@4 20. Hogs steady Monday of this week, 
when 100 double decks came on sale, all 
grades going over the scales at figures around 
3 60, something faney commanding a_ slight 
pretninm, The she sep market opened less fa- 


vorable, the 90 cars received Monday: selling 
at prices weak to 15@20c lower. Good to 
choice butcher weights 4 10¢@4 50, straigut 
yearlings 5@5 25, lambs 5 40@6 40. 

At New York, the cattle market has een 


somewhat unsettled by reason of the Christ- 
was holidays, yet fair steadiness prevails 
with prices much as recently quoted. Fair to 
extra butcher weights are salable at a range 
of $3 50.@4 50, with fancy a premium, under 
grades usual differences. Veal calves active 
and firm when choice at 7@8 50, common lots 
5 50@6 75, heavy western calves 3 50@3 75. 
Hogs steady at 3 70@4 according to quality 
and. weight. Sheep in moderate favor, but 
market not particularly active. Common to 
choice quotable at 3 50@4 75, yearlings and. 
lambs 5@6 50. 

At Boston, milch cows with youn 
$25@45 P head for common to extra,a 
for fancy. . Two-year-old steers 12@22, 
year-olds 20@32. 

At London, American steers 10}@1le P lb, 
estimated dressed weight. Refrigerator beef 
7T4@s8to P Ib. 

Shipping in Cold Weather—With the season 
of the year at hand for low temperatures, it is 
important to remember that live stock in tran- 
sit shonid be well protected. Before loading 
at country shipping point cars should be well 
bedded with hay or straw. Stock will ship 
much better and there will be fewer crippled 
and dead animals. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Rutter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, market firm 
for fine goods, off grades dull. Good to ch 
emy tubs 23@24c P tb, prints 24@25c, dairy 21 
@22¢,—At suffalo, some accumulations of 
goods under choice, and market easy for 
such. N Y and Pafresh cmy 21@22c, Elgin 
23@23kc, N ¥ dairy 18@19c, imt cmy 16@17e, 
ladles 9@10c. 

At New York, lighter arrivals and colder 
weather have helped the market somewhat 
and there is some reduction of previous ac- 
curmmulations. Prices while continuing at the 
lower mark are rather steadier and a slight 
premium might be obtained for choicest qual- 
ities. Quotations are as otc Elgin and 
other western creamery extras 22c P ib, west- 
ern firsts 20@21c, seconds ine 19c7, N Y emy 
2ic, N Y dairy, half firkin tubs extra 19@20c, 
Welsh tubs 19@20c, western factory extras 12 
@l15e. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fair de- 
mand for choice creamery at firm prices. El- 
gin and other western separator cmy 22@224c 
P tb, firsts 20@21¢c, seconds 18@19c, June emy 
19@20c, ladles 1c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active at well sustain- 
ed prices. Chemy tubs 24c P Ib, prints 25ce, 
dairy 12@14c.—At Cleveland, Elgin extra 224 
23e, firsts 20@21le, Ohio and western 18@19c, 
dairy 15@16c.—At Cincinnati, slow. Fey El- 
gin ecmy 28¢e, Ohio cmy, separator 18@20c, 
gathered cream 14@18c, ch dairy 11@12c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand good for 
fresh extra grades. Fey cmy 24c # ib, fine 
to ch 22a22c, June emy 21@22c, imt cmy 18€ 
19¢, ladies 17@18c, dairy prints 20@21c. 

At Boston, receipts are moderate and the 
market has a steady tone under fair demand. 
Quotations are as follows: Extra emy Vt and 
i IL asst sizes 224c P tbh, northern N Y asst 
sizes 22c, large “tubs 22c, western 22@22hce, 
northern emy firsts 21c, eastern 19@21c, east- 
ern firsts 2l1c, extra Vt dairy 19@20c, N Y 18@ 
19¢, N Y and Vt firsts 16@17c, w esteriy12@ lie, 
western imt cmy 16@18c, ladles 14@16c. 
Prints and boxes 1@2c premium over above 
prices. 


g calves 
nd 50@60 
three- 





The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
firm. Full cream cheddars 8@9c #® tb, flats 
8@8ke, skims 3@6c, imt Swiss l14c.—At Buffalo, 
market quiet under light demand. N_ Y ful! 


cream factory 9}@10c, dairy made 8@92, part 
skims 4@5c, full skims 4c. 

At New York, arrivals are very moderate 
and are generaily well cleaned up. Yet de- 
mand is small and prices only barely steady. 
N Y full cream large fey 8hc, ch 78@7%c, fair 
to good 74@7Tic, common 6)G@7e, “small fey 
colored 9@9}e,white 9@9ic, light skims 6@ 


6he, part skims 5}@6ce, full skims 3c. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, small de- 























mand and prices favoring buyers. N Y full 
cream fcy 9ic P tb, fair to good 8$@9c, Swiss 
94@ 10c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and unchanged. 
N Y full cream cheddars lle ¥P tb, Ohio ftlats 
10c, limburger 13c, imt Swiss 15c.—At Cleve- 
land, N Y full cream 10@104c Ohio 9@9kc, 
standard 64@74c, skims 3@5c, limburger 11@ 





1ljc.—At Cincinnati, market steady under 
fair demand. Good to prime Ohiv flat 84@9ec, 
family favorite 94c, twins 10@10kc, Young 


America 10kc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, arrivals light and 
prices firm. N Y full cream 94@9%c ® tb, 
o108) large size 10@10}c, small 103@108c, Ohio 
9@9Sc. 

At Boston, market dull and unchanged with 
no apparent improvement. Quotations: N Y 
small extra 9jc P tb, large 9c, firsts 8@9}e, 
seconds 6@7c, small extra 9c, firsts 8@8he,sec- 
onds 6@7c, extra sage 8@10c, part skims 4@5c, 
western twins 8}@8{c, Ohio flat 8@8hc. 


THE ONION MARKET. 





In some of the leading onion growing sec- 
tions,complaint is heard that stock is keeping 
poorly. This seems particularly true of the 
onion belt along the shore of Long Island, 
in Connecticut, where many of the onions are 
small and more or less decay now noted. 
Further up the Connecticut valley stocks are 
in apparently good shape. 

This is an onion set district and the latest 
crop is short 25%. I have about 600 bu which 
I am holding for sale in the spring.—/A. R. 
Ellis, Bucks Co, Pa. 

At New York, choice grades scarce and 
firm. Orange Co red $1 75@225 ¥ bag, yel- 
low 1 50@2, white z@4, N J white 2@4 P bbl, 
eastern white 2@5 P bbi, red 2 25@2 75, yel- 
low 2, state and western yellow 1 25@2. 

At Boston, receipts are light and choice 
stock firmly held. Natives 70280c # bu, ch 
$2 25 P bbl, fair to good 1 75@2, Spanish 1@ 
115 P bu-cra. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK, 


Auction sales of American apples are now 
being conducted in Hamburg in very much 
the same manner as in London and other 
English centers. A recent catalog from the 
auction house of August Stier shows sales Dec 
7 of nearly 2,000 barrels American apples un- 
loaded from the steamship ‘‘Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse.’’ The fruit was sold in parcels of 
20 to 30 barrels. Sound tv choice York Im- 
perials sold at 163@19 marks, equivalent to 
$4a@4 50 ® bbl: Baldwins sold at 3 50, New- 
town Pippins 3374, Ben Davis 44373, Winesaps 
3 85 and Jenituns 3. 

At New York, a steady movement, fancy 
lots slightly above quotatious. Fey red $3 50 
@4 50 ® bbl, 20-0z 2@3, King 3@3 50. Ben Da- 
vis 2@3 75, Spy 2@4, Baldwin 2@3 50, Green- 
ing 2 50@4, Newtown Pippin 3@5, common 
to fair 1 50@2. 

At Boston, good fruit is well sold up and 
firm. King $3@4 ® bbl, Ben Davis, extra 
3 50@3 75, commun to good 2 50@3, Baldwin 
3 50@3 75, Greening 3@3 25, western mixed 
2 25@2 75. 





WEEK ENDED DEC 18. 


APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS 
Liver- Lon- Glas- Other Total 
pool don gow pts —_ 
New York, 1,280 2,464 — 1,962 5,706 
Boston, 3,033 -- 211 _ 3,244 
Portland, 300 _ _— _ 300 
Halifax, ~- 330 a> -- 330 
Total, 4,613 2,794 211 31,962 9,580 
Cor week last yr, 7.794 3,804 1,192 7,096 19,866 


Tot’] thissea’n, 307,901 96,524 111,389 81,746 597,560 
Tot’l last sea’n, 


1,145,469 483,531 354,177 139,223 2,122,400 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 


MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—<At Albany, grain and feed 
firm. Standard corn 33@34c P bu, oats 24@ 
%e, bran $12@12 50 P ton. cottonseed meal 
19@20, middlings 14@16, loose hay 9@13, baled 
8@12, clever 6@9 50, oat straw 6@7, rye ‘straw 
8@9. Strictly fresh eggs scarre at 28@29¢ P 
dz, cold storage 16@19¢c. Poultry quiet and 
firm. Chickens 74@8jc P tbl w, 9@10e dw, 
fowls 7@8¢ 1 w, 8@9c d w, turkeys 12@12h¢ 1 
w, 1345@144¢ d w, ducks 8@1Uc lw, 10@licd 
w, geese 8@9c 1 w, 9€100c d w. Potatoes firm, 


225@2 50 P bbl, red onions 60@65c P bn, 
yellow 65@70c, turnips 20@25c, cabbage 3@ 


3 50 ® 100, Baldwin apples 2@3 P bbl, Green- 
ing 2@2 75, cranberries 6@6 50. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, King ap- 
ples $3 50@4 P bbl, Winesaps 3 50@3 75, Ben 
Davis 275@375, Baldwins and Spys 3@ 
3 75,Cape Cod cranberries 8@9 ¥ bbl, N J 1 50 
@2 # cra, white potatoes, ch 70@73c P bu, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


60@65c, globe onions 2@2 15 
1 75@2, cabbage 2@2 25 P 100. 
Ch nearby fresh eggs 23c ® dz, western fcy 
23c, fall packed 15@16c, ice-house 14c, fowls 
7@8e P tb lw, turkeys 9@10c 1 w, 11@12e d 
w, ducks 8@9% lw, 9@95c d w. Ch baled 
timothy hay 12@12 50 ® ton, No 111@11 5, 
mixed 9@9% 50, straight rye straw 9@9 50, 
tangled 7 50@8, wheat an@ oat 6 50@7, bran 
13@ 14 50. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, white potato- 
toes 70@80c P bu, yellow onions 70@75c, cab- 
bage $1 50@2 P 100, turnips 10@12c P bu, 
Baldwin and Greening apples 2 75@3 25 ~ 
bbl, Kings 3 25@4, Ben Davis 3@3 50, cran- 
berries 6@8 ¥ bbl,Catawba grapes 7@9c P 5-ib 
bskt. Ch timothy hay 13 P ton,No 1 12@12 50, 
clover mixed 9 50@10, straight rye straw 9 50, 
tangled 9@9 50, oat 6@7, bran 13@14, mid- 
dlings 12@15. Strictly fresh eggs 18@19¢ 
dz, cold storage 12@1¢c, chickeus 7c P ib 1 w. 


fair to good 
bbl, Danvers 


GENERAL [1ARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They reter to prices at 
which the proauce wil) sel) trom store. warenouse, 
car or dock. From these. country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a smal) way to retailers or cousumers an 
aavance is usually securea. 

Beans. 

At New York, the marketis unsettled and 
weak. Ch ’97 marrow $1 32}@1 35 ® bu, fair 
to good 1 15@1 25, ch ’97 medium 1 15@1 173, 
white kidney 1 35@1 40, red 1 40@1 55, vellow 
eye 1 30, Cal lima 1 30, ’$7 green peas 723@85c 
® bu, turtle soup or Black Spanish beans 
1 45@1 50. 

Building Material. 

A slight advance has recently taken place in 
the market for bricks, due partly to the close 
of river navigation. In the New York mar- 
ket ordinary bricks are now quotable at $5 50 
@5 75 P M up to 6@6 25 for choice. Portland 
cement firm and quotable at 190@2 P bbl, 
small lots usual difference. The supply of 
lime is said to be rather light for the season 
of the year and the market steady. Lath 1 65 
@1 75 P M. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, demand continues moderate 
and the market quiet. Fey evap’d apples 8%@ 
9c P lb, prime 8@&he, sun-dried sliced 3@4éc, 
chopped 3@3%c, cores and skins 24@23c, cher- 
ries 12@14c P Ib, blackberries 4@44c, evap’d 
raspberries 11@14c, huckleberries 6@7e. 

At Chicago, offerings are small and demand 
light. Good to ch evaporated apples 7{@7%c P 
lb, faxcy a premium, ch bright sun-dried ap- 
ples, eastern and southern 4@4%c, dark goods 
3@3se, chopped apples 2@2h4c, cores and skins 


2+@2ke. New evaporated raspberries 13@13}c. 
Eggs 
At New York, continued light receipts 


cause strong prices. Fcy selected nearby 26c 
P dz, N Y and Pa country marks 21@25c, 
western ch loss off 24c,fair to good $3 60@4 80 
P case of 30 dz, dirty and checks 3@3 30, re- 
frigeratorf all packed 12@18c, limed 12@12c. 

At Boston, a firm feeling is maintained un- 
der light receipts. Nearby and Cape fcy 30@ 
32c ® dz, ch eastern fresh 26c, fair to gvod 18 
@22c, Vt and N H ch fresh 26c, Mich selected 
294e, western fresh 22@23c, seconds 11@12c, re- 
frigerator 13@14c, limed 13@14c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries dull, grapes qui- 
et. Fla fruit in fair demand. Catawba grapes 
8@1le P small bskt, Cape Cod cranberries, fair 
to fey $5 50@7 P bbl, N J 5 50@6, Fla oranges 
275@4 P bx, grape fruit 550@7, mandarins 
2@2 50 P 43-bx, tangerines 3 50@4 50, pine- 
apples 2@4 P bx. 

Reports from Florida indicate a good crop of 
straw berries in sight, and first arrivals in the 
northern markets are expected the openiug 
week of January. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market quiet and easier. 
Western spring bran 65@67}c P 100 lbs, winter 
674@75e, middlings 5c, lnseed oil meal 
$24 50@25 P ton, rye feed 60@62ke P 100 lbs, 
screenings 35@80c, brewers’ meal 85c,grits 85¢, 
coarse corn meal 65@67c, prime cottonseed 
meal delivered at New York rate pvints 21.10 
P ton. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings are large and the 
market weak. Prime hay Tic P 100 Ibs, Nol 
65@70c, No 2 55@60c, No 3 45@50c, clover 
mixed 45@55c, clover 40@45c, salt hay 40@45c, 


long rye straw 40@52}c, short rye 30@40c, tan- 
gled rye 30@32hkc, oat 25@35c, wheat 25@35c. 
Poultry. 
At New York, demand moderate, prices 
fairly steady. Live poultry: Fowls 7@7he 


? tb, chickens 5@6c, roosters 4c, turkeys 8@ 
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9c, local ducks 50@7ic ¥P pr, 
pigeons 10@15c. Dressed poultry: 
turkeys 12c, western 10@1\ce, Phila 
chickens 10@12c, N J prime 9@10c, N V and 
Pa 8@9c, western 74@84c, N Y and Pa fowls 
7@8c, western 64a@7}c, ducks 9@1le, geese 9@ 
llc, squabs 1 25@2 25 P dz. 

At Boston, supplies about ample and prices 
irregular. Northern and eastern fresh killea, 
ch turkeys 13@14c P lb, common to good 
10@12c, ch large chickens 13¢,common to good 


geese $1@1 50, 
Fey N J 


8@10c, extra fowls llc, common to~ good 
8@10e, dnecks 8@9c. Western turkeys, ch large 
12¢, light thin 7@9c, ch chicken. 9c, common 


to good 7@8c,fowls 7@8c, roosters 6c, ducks 7c, 
pigeons 65@85c P dz. Live poultry: Spring 
chickens, large 8@9c, fowls 9c, roosters 5c, 
ducks 8c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, sonthern green vegetables in 
good supply,held stock slow. Brussels sprouts 
5@8ce #P qt, local beets 50@75ic P bbl, celery 
25@30c P dz, Fla cucumbers $1 50@2 50 # cra, 
NJ and L I cabbage 2 50@3 ¥% 100, NY 
175@2, red cabbage 75@90c YP  Obbi, 
cauliflower 1@6 ® bbl, Fla egg plant 6@7 ? 
bbl, lettuce 3@4 50 ® bbl, Fla tomatoes 
1 50@2 50 ® carrier,southern peas 1@2 P bskt, 
Fla peppers 150@250 ® carrier marrow 
squash 1@1 25 P bbl, Hunbard 1 25@1 50, 
pumpkins 1 50@2, parsnips 75¢@1, Russia tur- 
nips 60@9c P bbl, white 40@50c, washed car- 
rots 1 25@1 50 ® bbl, unwashed 1@1 25, string 
beans 1 50@2 50 ® bskt, kale 40@50c P bbl, 
spinach 1 25@2. Hothouse products: Cueum- 
bers 1@1 50 P dz, mushrooms 20@40c P 1b, to- 
matoes 10@2h P lb, lettuce 50@75c P dz, rad- 
ishes 1 50@2 50 P 100 bchs, grapes 25@50c P 


Ib. 
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A NEW BOOK 


DISEASES OF SWINE 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR 


Swine Growers, Veterinary Sur- 
geons and Students, 


By D. McINTOSH, V. S., 


Professor of Veterinary, Setense in the University of 
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Author of “Diseases of Horses and Cattle.” 


HILE most of the books on Swine treat 

also somewhat on their diseases, this is 
the first work exclusively devoted to the 
subject published in America. The author, 
than whom there is no one more competent to 
undertake this task, has contemplated for 
many years the writing of this work which he 
has now brought to completion. Thesubjects 
dealt with are based on science and confirmed 
by experience, so that the reader wil] not 
have to lose time in reading theories which are 
not confirmed by facts. The introductory 
chapter on the health of the pig will be of 
great service to every swine raiser; and its 
study will prepare the reader to a clear under- 
standing of the treatment of the special dis- 
eases described, and which comprise every 
ailment to which the animal is heir. 


HOG CHOLER In the treatment of hog 


* cholera and other dis- 
eases which in the majority of cases prove 
fatal, the author’s original and extensive in- 
vestigations have thrown considerable light 
on many points hitherto but little under- 
stood. The results of all these researches are 
here given in most interesting and instructive 
manner. In addition to the clear style of all 
the author’s writings, the volume is made still 
more helpful to the reader by many accurate 
illustrations which accompany the text. 
12mo, cloth, 230 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
$2.00, postpaid. Sold by 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, 
New York, N.Y. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


To Revoke the Blankev Order.—It is said that 
considerable pressure is being brought to bear 
by prominent senators to induce the president 
to revoke Cleveland's famous ‘‘blanket or- 
der,’* of May 6, 1896, by whieh 45,000 offices 
were placed in the classified list. The first 
test of the question will be the attempt of 
Sevator Pritehard of North Carolina to have 
the government printing office taken out of 
the civil serviee list. Mr Pritchard holds that 
it was illegally placed in the elassified serv- 


ice. Between 2000 and 3000 are employed in 
this office and to restore it to the patronage 
list will be to give senators and representa- 


tives an opportunity to look out for their con- 
stituents. 

Spain and Cuba.—Spain’s efforts to establish 
antonomy onthe island have failed utterly so 
far as the greater part of the insurgents are 
concerned. The opposition among Cuban offi- 
cers is practically unanimous. An effurt on the 
part of the Spanish commander,General Blan- 
ca, to bribe a prominent Cuban leader, Col 
Nestor Arauguren, resulted in the tragic 
death of his emissary, Col Joaquin Ruiz, who, 
as soon as his errand was known, was shot by 
order of Col Aranguren. This was in aceord- 
ance with au order promulgated by Gomez, 
the Cuban leader, making death the penalty 
for coming to Cuban camps with offers of an- 
tonomy or bribe. Ruiz knew this when he 
starte:l on his mission. Several large sugar 
plantations near Havana have been burned 
by the insurgents. Rumors that the famous 
fillibuster tug, Dauntless, is about to engage in 
another expedition have put the authe “ities at 
Washington on the alert and the  ba.tleship, 
Maine, now at Key West, bas been ordered to 
watch for her. 

Advices from Havana state that a Spanish 
fleet of four gun boats and two tugs was 
driven from the mouth of the Canto river by 
the insurgents under Gen UCalixto Garcia 
and that a force of 15,000 under Generals 
Pande and Segura that attempted to dislodge 
the insurgents by land was three times repuls- 
ed and tinally compelled to fall back on Man- 
zanille. 

Agriculture in Alaska.—The report of the 
commission sent last summer to investigate 
the feasibility of establishing agricultural ex- 
periment stations in Alaska has been trans- 
mitted to the house of representatives. It was 
accompanied by a letter from Dr A. C. True, 
director of the office of the experiment sta- 
tions, stating lus conclusions based on facts 
contained in the report. A limited amount of 
live stoek is rassed and grass, vegetables and 
berries are grown in different leealities, but 
the methods of cultivating are very primitive. 
In view of the inereasing immigration, it is 


important that the wost should be made of 
Alaska’s agricultural possibilities, and Dr 
True recommends that the department con- 


tinue the investigation with a view to the in- 
troduction of the best methods of raising crops 
there. Heasks an appropiration of $15,000 
for this purpose. 





Reindeer for Klondike.—Secretary Alger has 
eabled to William Akjellman, chief govern- 
ment reindeer herdsman of Norway, to inform 
the war department immediately how soon 
600 reindeer can be shipped to this country. 
They will be used in getting supplies to the 
miners in the Klondike regions They will be 
carried across the country by rail, then by sea 
up the Pacific coast, to the point selected as 
the base of operations. Condensed food, con- 
densed preparations of vegetables in particu- 
lar, will be made use of largely. The state 
department has asked the British government 
to request of the Canadian government per- 
mission to pass the supplies through Canadian 
territory free of duty ami under guard of de- 
tachments of our soldiers. No trouble 1n re- 
ceiving the permit is anticipated. 


Complications in China.—Is China to be par- 
titioned? It looks very much that way, al- 
theugh it is diftieult to savy “how many nations 
will secure a slice. The seizure of Kiav Chou 
bay by the German emperor was promptly fol- 
lowed by the oceupation of Port Arthur by 
the ezar, giving Russia an ice-free harbor for 
her fleet, which with privileges already ae- 
quired in Chinese Manchuria practically gives 
her the Lian Tung peninsula and the desired 
terminus for a branch of the Trans-Siberiau 
railway. This is merely the pay exacted by 
these two nations in return for interference at 
the thme China was forced to cede to Japan 
Formosa, the Lian Tung peninsula and a part 
Oo. Manehuria. Germany, Russia and France 

rotested and virtually foreed Janam to give 

k to China in return for a pecuniary in- 


demnity all territory acquired on the main 
land. It now remains for France to claim her 
share. However, it is not to be supposed that 
Great Britain and Japan will long remain 
passive spectators of a division of the Chinese 
coas+. They have it in their power by con- 
certed action to nip the whole scheme in the 
bud and to drive both the Germans and Rnus- 
sians from the waters acquired. Whether they 
will do this,or will claim a share in the spoils, 
remains to be seen. The situation @t present 
is both grave and complex. England has al- 
ready sent a fleet to North China waters. but 
just what its mission is is unknown. It is 
generally expected that she will demand a 
concession to balance those granted Germany 
and Russia. 





Bank Suspended.—The Chestnut street na- 


t onal bank of Philadelphia, regarded as one 
of the strongest financial institutions in that 
city, suspended Dee 23, pending an investiga- 
tion of its affairs. The suspension carried 
with it the Chestnut street trust and saving 
funds company doing business under the state 
laws. William M. Singeriy, owner of the Phil- 
adelphia Record, is president of both compa- 
nies. There is no suspicion of wrony doing, 
the trouble resniting from the srinkage in 
value of the bonds and notes of the Singerly 
pulp and paper mills at Elkton, Md, in which 
the bank had invested heavily. When the se- 
curities were taken they were considered gilt 
edged but since then paper has fallen from 10¢ 
per pound to less than two. No other banks 
are involved and Cuontrolier Eckels believes 
that the bank will ultimately pay every dollar 
1t owes. 


; 
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Poreign Notes.—The 12th eommittee of the 
chamber of deputies will invite the govern- 
ment to subinit a bill to the ehamber estab- 
lishing »bimetalism in Franece.——Liecenses for 
cutting timber issned by the Ontario govern- 
ment after April next will contain a condi- 
tion that pine timber shall he manufactured in 
Canada. It is supposed that this is intended 
as retaliation, but as it will decrease the price 
of timber limits it will not serve the purpose 
intended.——France hasincreased the duty on 
pigs, pig products and lard. the bill passing 
the chamber by 418 to 97. It fixes the duty 
on hogs at 12 frames, sucking figs three 
franes, heg products 50 frances and tard 
35 a hundred kilos.——Alphonse Daudet, the 
famous French author, died in Paris, Dec 
16. The munieipal authorities of Paris have 
decided to name a street after him.—-—A dis- 
patch from Christiania ta the London Daily 
Chronicle says that itis feared that Sweden 
will seek an occasion for armed intervention 
in Norway. The Swedish press looks to the 
Gerwan emperor for assistance. 

A confliet between Mussulmans and Chris- 
tians at Candia, isiand of Crete, resulted in 
the killing of 12 Christians.——Gen Billot, the 
French minister of war, supports the proposal 
to abolish the fortifications of Paris between 
Pornt de Jour and Vantin, believing them to 
be unnecessary. 

Nearly a miliion and a half packages passed 
through the centrai postoffiee at London, 
Christmas week. —— Preparations for a Swed- 
ish Arctic expedition under the leadership of 
Dr A. G.8Nothorst have been completed. The 
eastern side of Spitzbergen and the region 
between Spitzbergen and Franz Josef 
Land are tv be carefully examinect.——The 
French eruiser Pothman has been ordered to 
be repaired for service in Chinese waters. 





Of General Interest.—Chicago will adopt the 
pneumatic tube system for mail service be- 
tween the main office and sub-offices, which 
has proved such a success in the east.——The 
U S survey ship McArthur has been ordered 
tu Alaskan waters to make a thorough survey 
of the Yukon river and study of the surround- 
ing country as soon as spring opens.——Win- 
dow glass factories throughout the® United 
States will resume work as soon as the fur- 
naces can be heated. An agreement has been 
reached between the workmen and manufae- 
turers whereby the former secure an advance 
in wages. This affects about 15,000 men.—— 
Josiah Quincy, democratic eandidate, was re- 
elected mayor of Boston by 4000 plurality. —— 
Leila Herbert, daughter of ex-Seeretary of 
the Navy Hilary A. Herbert, eommitted sui- 
cide by jumping from a third-story window of 
her home in Washington. It was the result 
of melancholia from which she had _ suffered 
sincé meeting with an accident while riding 
in September which threatened to make hera 
cripple for life.——A fierce fire in St Louis de- 
stroyed property to the value of $335,000. 
There were several narrow escapes by oceu- 
pants of the building.——Boston is to have 
rapid transit at last, the elevated railroad 
compasy having secured a lease of the West 
End street railway property and franchises. 

' ——-Senator Hanna of Ohio spent the holidays 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


at his home in Cleveland. Monday head- 
quarters were opened in Columbus and_ the 
senatorial fight begun in earnest. Mr Han- 
na’s friends are confident that he will be re- 
turned.——According to a statement publish- 
ed by State Commissioner of Excise Lyman of 
New York the number of licensed saloons in 
New York Sept 30, under the new excise law, 
was 15,989 against 22.957 in 1896. ‘The total 
revenue derived frow licenses in the year end- 
ing Sept 30 was $6,941,745 against $2,500,743 for 
the previous year under the old law. 

An explosion at a fire In Chicago, Dec 23,1n- 
jured 23 people. Tie total loss resulting from 
the blaze was $125,000. 

A circular has been 
state commeree commission at Washington 
promulgating the order extending for two 
years the time within which cars and engines 
of railroads shall be equipped with automatic 


issued by the inter- 


couplers and driving brakes as required by 
an act of 1893.——The West End street rail- 
way company of Boston lost 90 of its most 


valuable eleetrie cars by the burning of a sta- 
ble at Everett, Mass. Total loss $150,000. 
——The president granted eight uncondition- 
al patdons to US prisoners Christinas day. 
——The charges against Col Mordecai of 
mismanagement and anjust treatment of em- 
ployees at the U S armory at Springtield, 
Mass, will be investigated by the war depart- 
ment.——The navy department has signed an 
order tor 50 of the new six-inch automatic 
Maxim-Nordenfeldt guns for the battie ships. 
Marshall Newell of Harvard, ’%, one of 
the most famous feotbal) players in America, 
met a tragie death Christmas evein the 
Springfield (Mass) freight yards of the Boston 
and Albany: railroad of which he was assistant 
division superintendent. 


Leiter's Big Wheat Deal is the topic of in- 
terest in Chicago just now. Wheat has been 
pouring in at an unheard-of rate and elevator 
men say that there are fully 7.500,000 bushels 
in store, most of which is Leiter’s property. 
Receipts by lake are nearly double previous 
estimate, being 607,900 bushels. It is said 
that the Leiter cliqne is experiencing some 
difficulty in securing transportation for its 
enormous holdings, several roads having re- 
fused to place it on the eastern seaboard at 
the pr.ce offered, 6}c a bushel. 


Chicago Coliseum Burned.—Fire broke out 
in the Coliseum at Cheagothe day before 
Christmas and in 20 minutes the great build- 
ing was nothing but amass of twisted iron 
and hot bricks. This was the building in 
Which the democratic national convention of 
1896 was held. The public reception hall was 
large enough to hold 10,000 men, and the total 
seating capacity of the building was 15.000. 
It was valued at $350,000, insured for $12(,- 
000. A manufacturers’ exposition was in 
progress and the less on the exhibits is $128,- 
000. It is supposed that the fire originated 
from crossed electric wires. 


Aid for Cuba.—President MeKinley has is- 
sued through the departinent of state an ap- 
peal for money, provisions, clothing, medi- 
cines and like articles of necessity for the 
destitute and needy reconcentrados of Cuba. 
The Spanish minister. Dupuy de Lome, has 
given assurance that the Spanish government 
wiil co-operate in any relief measures, and 
contributions may be forwarded direct to Con- 
sul General Fitzhugh Lee at Havana for dis- 
tribution. All articies now dutiable by law, 
so consigned, will be admitted free of duty. 





To Prevent Ticket Scalping.—It is probable 
that a bill to prevent ticket sealping will be 
passed during the present session of congress. 
The members of the interstate commerce com- 
mission are generally favorable to vigorous 
legislation to prevent ticket scalping and will 
testify to that effect if called before the com- 
mittee of congress. Representatives of the 
ticket brokers who have appeared before both 








committees at the present session have 
failed to make a favorable impression. 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Throat Troubles.—To allay the irritation 


that induces eoughing, use *“*Brown’s Bronchial 
Troehes.’’ A simple and safe remedy. 


The Great Seed House of D. M. Ferry & Co, 
Detroit, Miel, bas sold seeds all over the 
United States an@ Canada for the last forty- 
two years, and the steady growtb of the busi- 
ness is a sure indication that Ferry seeds have 
given satisfaction. Ferry’s Seed annual for 
1898, a standard guide for farmers and garden- 
ers, containing mueh valuable information, is 
sent free to persons writing for it. 






YOUNG AND OLD. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
BY JENNIE JAMESON, 





For January we shall give the usual num- 
ber of puzzles, and the first prize will be $2 
in cash, and there will be 14 other good priz- 
es. The contest will be governed by the fol- 
lowing 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question.—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that. for if you do, the answer 
to that question will be thrown out. <A mis- 
spelled word will alsothrow out the answer in 
which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together. 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in January. 
This will save you going to the postoftice 
so oiten with your answers. and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
office. 

Wehbster’s International dictionary will be 
the authority used, unless special mention is 
made of some other. 


FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR JANUARY. 
1. TRANSPOsITIONS—Fill the first blank 
with a word of three letters and the other 


blanks with the same word transposed. 

It is quite an —— to pour—— on a ——. 

2. GEOGRAPHICAL—What three places, one 
in Ojnio, one in California and one in Massa- 
chusetts, would a toper naturally shun? 

3. CHARADE—My second, being afraid of my 


first, hid in my whole. 
4. Worp CHancine—I am a word of 3 let- 
ters meaning the native form of a metal. 


Place a letter before me and I become wis- 
dom; change this letter and I become in suc- 
cession to trouble, the essence, the front, 
biood, a greater quantity, and to be absorbed. 

5. ANAGRAM—(One word)—U LAP OUR 
ZANTIPI. 

ANSWERS TO THE OCTOBER CONTES’. 
1—Quque—come—burr (Cucumber). 
2—Shades—hades; vague, ague. 
3—Cumucirrostratus. 
4—Captiously. 
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13—Rim, annually; spokes, Anupsia, nym- 
phal, unaptiy, lampern. 
PRIZE WINNERS FOR OCTOBER. 
Edwin Johnson, Ct; Elwood S. Jameson, 
Mass; Mrs E. F. Crowningshield, R I; A. 


Franklin Shull, 0; Mina Potter, Pa; Mrs Ar- 
thur Pascoe, Ct; Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; A. 
R. Thorne, Osborn, O; Mrs A. R. Tirrell, 
Mass; E. A. Moore, Vt; Levi T. Dewey, Ct; 
Mass; 
Bowles, 


M. S. Mason, RI; Mrs William Ripley, 
Mrs S. F. Bardwell, 
N H. 


N Y; Lizzie M. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


An Old-Time New-Year’s Day. 


WILL TEMPLER 





For a week preceding New Year’s day there 
was great bustle and preparation inimy grand- 
father’s house. Grandmother and her girls 
were in the service continually, while the 
boys were employed eccasionaily, or whenev- 
er their services were required. 


**Ephrum,’’ grandmother would say, ‘‘you 
go over to Mrs Hardenburg’s an’ ask her if 
she’ll lend me her cake molds; them that’s 
got the Injun on; an’ tell her if she wants 
mine she can have ’em enny time after to-mor- 
row. And w ait, Ephrum, stop to Mis’ Van 
Patten’s an’ git her jigger’n iron. I broke 
mine las’ New Year’s. Be you goin’ to town 
to-day, Daddy?’’ 

‘*Na, I guess not,’’ says grandfather. ‘‘I’ve 


got to go to town ennyway on Sat’d’y to take 
some buckwheat to mill. I’ll git whatever we 
need then.’’ 

**Well, I’ve got ta have some sugar sand an’ 
molasses to-day,’’grandwother resumes. ‘‘ Jim, 
do you jump onto old Fanny an’ go up 
to Muriaville an’ git6 pence wuth of 
sand and a gallon of Tortereek molasses. See 
’t you git back sometime to-day, Elick, 
yon must ent some good, dry chunks fur the 
oven,an Vo'lly (the youngest) kin go up garret 


sugar 


too. 


an’ git some hick’ry nuts an’ crack ’em fur 
the nnt cake. Rachel Ann, you an’ Libby 
Jane’ll hev’ to take the makin’ of fried cakes 
off my hands. IT’lltend to the New Year’s 


cakes myself.’’ 

It is the last night of the old year.and all is 
peace and quiet, in and about the old home- 
stead. The tall clock ticking away in the 
corner of the kitchen, or the falling of the 
embers on the hearth, are the oniy sounds 
that break the stillness. Grandfather and 
grandmother ure asleep in the bed in the re- 
cess, the firelight shining faintly on their 
faces. ‘‘Twelve o’clock!’’ chimes the old 
timepiece. 

Giandfather stirs uneasily, opens his eyes 
and listens intently; not a sound is heard. 
He drops down and dozes off again. 

An hour passed by. ‘‘One!’’ speaks out the 


old clock. There is a grating sound outside 
on the snow, silence for a moment—then 


‘*Bang! bang! bang!’’ go as many shotguns, 
followed by shouts of ‘‘Hanppy New Year’s! 
Happy New Year’s!’’ from half a dozen iusty 
throats. 

Grandfather springs from his bed, siezes his 
musket, standing ready loaded by the chim- 
ney piece, opens the door a little, fires off his 
gun and roars, ‘*Happy New Year’s!’’ at the 
top of his strong, hearty lungs. 

He has his clothes on in a twinlking, and 
by the time his visitors have returned from 
the barn where they have been putting their 
horses, hs has thrown fresh wood on the fire, 
and has the tea-kettle beginning to steam. 

‘‘Happy New Year’s’’ they cry again as 
they crowd into the room, all friends and 
neighbors.and ‘‘Happy New Year’s!’’ is the 
greeting from host and hostess. 

The corpulent brown jug is now brought 
forward and grandfather pours a generous 
portion of its contents into a big blue pitch- 
er: then he drops in a lumpef butter, a hand- 
ful of whole allspice, and half a pound of sng- 
ar. The teakettle is boiling and he turns 
some of the hot liquid into the pitcher; a 
grateful aroma arises, he stirs the mixture 
With a spoon, tastes is and is apparently sat- 
isfied, for he gets as many teacups as he has 
guests, and fills them from the pitcler. 
Grandmother comes from the cellar loaded 
with eookies and crullers. : 

The men eat and drink while the langh and 
jest go round. The pitcher is exhausted and 
grandfather wants to mix another; it is re- 
fused and he puts on his overcoat and com- 
forter, takes his gun and powder horn and 
goes with them. As she creeps back to bed, 
grandmother hears them drive away, anda 
little later listens tu the reports and shouts as 
they bid the Haidenburgs ‘‘Happy New 
Year’s.”’ 

She is up at daylight, greets 
with a pleasant ‘‘Happy New Year’’ as they 
enter the kitchen, and hears their hearty 
greeting in return. The grown-up boys help 
themselves to a cup of hot toddy and a cookie 


her children 
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before they go to the barn, and even the girls 
and smaller ones don’t mind a sip from the 
blue pitcher, just to moisten their cookie. 
There were no prohibitionists in those days. 

Grandmother is hardly lonely that day. Be- 
ginning with the morning, there is a constant 
stream of nen and boys,and children,all with 
the same happy greeting on their lips. The 
teakettle, the corpulent jug, and the blue 
pitcher are in constant service. The men, she 
serves with a ‘cookie and a dram,’’ the chil- 
dren are made happy with the first alone. 
Her own children are out ‘‘wishing’’ and 
return mid-afternoon stuffed to the utmost 
and proudly displaying dozens of New Year’s 
cakes froin as many different givers. 

Toward night the sleigh retuins. Grandfa- 
ther brews one last pitcher for his friends and 
they go shouting off toward home.. Then he 
lies down on the lounge and sleeps somewhat 
heavily. The older boys and girls goto Maria 
ville toa New Year’s frolic, the little ones 
creep off to bed, and nothing is heard in the 
kitchen but the ticking of the clock, the snap- 
ping of the fireand the clicking of granimoth- 
er’s needles as she knits calmly and content- 
edly on. New Year’s day is over. 

Time has utterly changed the New Year 
day customs of the dwellers in the valiey. In- 
deed, it may be said that the coming of the 
New Year is honored with no customs at ail 
except a general relaxation from work. Here 
and there, some old-fashioned housewife still 
umakes her batch of printed New Year’s cake, 
or a few old cronies, warm their Dutch blood 
with potations from the ‘‘biue pitcher,’’ but 
the day of calls,cookies, bot ram and general 
jollity are things of the past. 


DR HUNTER’S BOOK ON THE LUNGS. 


Progress of Medical Science. 

A little book, published by Dr Robert Hun- 
ter of 117 West 45th street, New York, gives 
all the Jatest discoveries and improvements 
in the theory and treatment of lung diseases. 
Asthma, bronchitis, catarrh and consuimp- 
tion are fully explained, their differences 
shown, and their cure by medicated air in- 
halations pointed out. 

Dr Hunter is the oldest lung specialist in 
America, having . devoted his life, since 1851, 
to the special study and cure of lung com- 
plaints. He was the first physician to pro- 
claim the loca! nature of consumption, and 
to prove that it, with bronchitis, asthma and 
catarrhal phthisis, endanger life solely by 
strangling the breathing power of the lungs. 

Dr Hunter’s treatment is applied directly 
to the bronchial tubes and air cells of the 
langs by inhalation. He was the father and 
founder of this treatment, the invéntor of the 
tirst inhaling instrument ever employed in 
medical practice, and the discoverer of the 
only germicidal inhalants which have proved 
their power to destroy the bacilli of tuberen- 
losis in the lungs, and cure consumption. In 
addition to applying healing and cleansing 
balms to the lungs three times a day by his 
inhaling instruments, he annoints the chest 
with antiseptic oils, which surround the 
body with a zone of medicated air, and 
charges the chamber in which the patient 
sleeps with purifying antiseptics, thus keep- 
ing up a healing action on the lungs day and 
night. 

This is what 1s meant by inhalation treat- 
ment scientifically applied to the cure of weak 
and diseased lungs. No other treatment in 
the world is so direct, commun sense and suc- 
cessful. It is not sold,but prescribed for each 
ease according to the nature and stage of the 
disease and condition of the patient. 

Dr Hunter’s book contains many letters 
from prominent people all over the country 
who have been successfully treated by him, 
and will be sent free to readers of American 
Agriculturist interested for themselves or 
friends, by addressing him 117 West 4th 
street, New York. 
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(Complete in Four Numbers.] 


Zou. 


By Florence McCallen Burton, 





WO CHILDREN, a 
boy and a girl, were 
piling cord wood near 
the ‘“‘Big Muddy,’’ 
which was booming 
along sullenly under 
the influence of the 
June rise. ‘‘Reckon 
we'll get it all outen 
the way, Tex?’’ ask- 
ed the girl. ‘‘I’m 
tired and worried. 














He looked 


afraid not.’’ 
They had been working since daybreak piling 


the heavy sticks further up the sloping bank, 
and now the yellow, frothy water was iapping 
the clayey shore not a yard from the lower 
pile. It was in the old steamboat days—now 
nothing but a memory—when passengers were 
awakened by the mate's wild cry in the night 
of *‘Woodpiles! Tumble out there!’ Andif 


they had looked over the guards they might 
have seen the sleepy deck hands ‘*tumbling 


out’’ toward just such a pile of wvod as the one 
at which the boy was working so patiently. 

But the girl was net patient. Her eyes 
looked out stormily from her dirty, flushed 
face, and she flung down her sticks of wood 
with spiteful energy. She was. about twelve 
years old, and was slim, sallow and poorly 
clad. Her eyes were purple-blue when she 
was in the savage humor which then possess- 
ed her, and her bair was one frowsy ripple 
of curliness from the rings around her damp 
forehead to the end of the thick tawny braid 
that hung down her hack. Her old blue sun- 
bonnet lay on a stump; her hands were bleed- 
ing from their contact with the splintery 
wood, but she made no complaint. The boy 
was atout fourteen, straight and tall, with 
frank gray eyes, a square freckled face and a 
cleft chin. At last there was only one more 
cord, but the water was licking at the corner 
of it and the children made a grand rush to 
finish before it was too late. Zou’s copperas- 
dyed frock was wet to the knees before they 
were through. 

Poor Mike Curran,the father of the two chil- 
dren and three others up in the little cabin 
stuck halfway up the bluff (clinging to the 
clay and rocks by a miracle, and looking like 
a mud-dauber’s nest, with its clay chimney 
and clay-daubed walls), had been a gentle- 
man. At least he had come of a gentle race, 
bad married a young girl of good family and 
dragged her through all the grim stages of 
poverty, to leave her lying at peace at last, 
in a grave which she owed to the kiudness of 
strangers. The boy he sent home to his wife’s 


people; the girl he kept with him, and she 
shared his wanderings, his poverty, his occa- 


sional spurts of ‘‘luck,’’ and at last came to 
be the drudge of his serond wife and of the 
daughter of this woman by her first marriage. 

This girl’s name was Virginia, and in his 
whimsical way he dubbed his own danghter 
** Missoutri,’’ so she became ‘‘Zou,’’ which was 
shorter, and as much name as so poor a crea- 
ture was supposed to need. Sie had had her 
mother’s name—Edna. Jater he had his boy 
sent to him, and the struggle of the two chil- 
dren began. Hecame from Texas, and his 
father dubbed him ‘‘Tex’’ at once, and Tex 
he remained. The father was a musician; he 
had married bis second wife from a ‘‘singing 
school’? he was condueting. He afterwards 
said he had married her to keep her from try- 
ing to sing, her voice being a peculiarly try- 
ing one to musical ears. Now there were 
three more girls at the cabin. Mike Curran 
had treated the situation as a huge joke, and 
had named each newcomer after a state of 
our Union. They were Georgia, Louisiana 
and Alabama, and he would facetiously re- 
mark to any chance comer, that he had ‘‘three 
brands of younguns’’ up at the cabin. 

For amusemeut on long rainy days, when 
he couid not cross the rough river to Carney’s 
saloon, he began to teach his little daughter 
the violin. In those days the violin was held 
in horror by one ciass and worshipped by an- 
other, and when the child caught at it so ea- 
gerly and learned so fast, he was amused by 
her fervor and kept on for his own amuse- 
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ment, and also because his wife looked with 
such horror upon a ‘‘ fiddling girl,’’ who was 
worse in her eyes than a boy tiddler. Both 


were moral castaways, but a girl castaway in 


that line was something new. He did not 
teach her the catchy pieces common in the 
bavkwoods, but began at scales and taught 


her ithoroughiy as long as time permitted. 


For he went once too often to Carney’s in 
stormy weather. When Zou was beginning 


to play weil, and had been promised another 
book, his boat was found aground on ° the 
Point, a jutting rocky promontory, and he 
Was never seen again. But under the seat of 
the boat, close by a letter from Tex’s aunt 
(who called him *‘Edgar’’), lay the promised 
book of music. And all the more after this 
the girl loved her violin. It was all she.had 
until her brother came, and now she taiked 
to it and fondled it as other more fortunate 
little girls caressed their dolls. After Tex 
came, she began to study other books. Tex 
had brought his, and she would take them 
to work with her, and in their resting spells 
he tanght ber all he knew. He wondered at 
her progress; it had taken him a much longer 
time to acquire the knowledge she so easily 
and quickly absorbed. 

They were nearly: done. The great pile was 
lessening, and the girl saw the white look 
about the boy’s mouth that meant hunger and 
exhaustion, and her eyes flashed again. ‘‘I 
wish mammy wouldn’t do yon this way, 
Tex! You hain’t had a mouthful of break- 
fast, and itis nvon. I would run away, if I 
was you.”’ 

‘*And leave you? No, Edna, you’re my own 
sister, and I’ll never go till you can go too.’’ 

**1’m-glad I’m no kin at all to Ginny. I 
mighty nigh despise Ginny.’’ 

‘*She’s like mammy, if that’s a crime,”’ 
laughed the boy. 

‘*Well, I’m plumb glad I ain’t no kin to 
her, and it does me a bushel of good to tell 
her so.”’ 

She and Ginny were about the same age, 
and were opposites; they were always quarrel- 
ing, and poor Tex,as helpless in the disagree- 
ments as anyone could be, tried in vain to 
reconcile them. Zou did not resent the slights 
she suffered. When Ginny wore print dresses 
and shoes bought with the money she had 
helped to earn, while she herself was clad in 
copperas-colored homespun,made line for line 
like the dresses of the negro slave girls on the 
tobacco plantations near, she made no com- 
plaint. She went barefoot cheerfully until 
Christmas, that being the time when other 
slaves were provided with shoes, but she nev- 
er allowed anyone to think she did this be- 
cause she was obliged to do it. For well they 
knew that once Zou made a complaint their 
supremacy was gone. For Tex earned the 
money, and be would see that she fared bet- 
ter. As long as she did not complain he took 
no notice. Other moles of the same sex have 
been known to do the like before Tex’s time, 
and since. 

Zou had just thrown up a_ heavy stick—the 
last—and her brother was settling it into 
place, when there came an interruption. Gin- 
ny came stepping airily down the hillside. 
Indications of a hasty toilet were apparent as 
she drew nearer, the clay deposit upon her 
face being reduced to an earthy margin about 
ber ears and throat, moist still, and shading 
off into the paler tint of her sallow face un- 
evenly. ‘‘Say, you!’’ she drawled, ‘‘mammy 
says for you-all to come up.’’ 

“To dinner?” asked the hoy hopefully. 

‘*No. We’ve done had dinner, and Brother 
Pierce is goin’ to have prayers.’’ 

There was no 1eply from the toilers at the 
river side. 

**Yon-all better mind! Mammy says she 
‘lows to wear ye both out if ye don’t rack up 
that bluff lively.’’ 

The boy paused in his work of leveling the 
pile of wood, but Zou kept on. ‘‘I’m_ skeer- 
ed,’’ she called out, derisively, ‘‘but I don’t 
aim to come to hear no prayers of no preacher 
when I’m as hungry as I am now.’’ 

**Tell maiimy,’’ said the boy,‘‘that we can’t 
come till I get done with this wood.’’ 

**T’ll tell her,’’ said Ginny, turning; ‘‘ but 
you better look out, Miss Zouf You’ll be 
wore to a plumb frazzle!’’ 

The girl gave Zou’s message with as much 


- 








in addition as she had brains to invent. Aunt 
Parmeeiy groaned. ‘*That girl’s a plumb 
limb, Loretty. If I’s you, I’d walk down to 
them younguns.’’ 

Loretty declined, as waiking down would 
make necessary the walking up again after 
‘fa plumb useless fight with Missoury.’’ So 
she wept,and Brother Pierce,as the two hungry 
chiidren finished the work of snatching the 
wood from the creeping and ever deepening 
water, called a council of the kin, forgetting 
the prayer he had meant to offer. For *‘ Lo- 
retty’’ had a chance to become for the third 
time a wife. The prospective bridegroom 
was no other than ‘‘ Brother Pierce’’ himself, 
and the only obstacle in their path was ‘‘that 
limb of a Zou.’’ 

He had done 
could be called, 
fore ber relatives, and it 
her to give her answer. 
port.and the boy can earn his keep. 


his courting, if courting it 
without embarrassment be- 
only remained for 
‘*Virginia has a sup- 
But that 


girl I will not take. Ido not object to the 
younger ones.’’ 
Then he turned his reverend back and 


climbed the hill back of the cabin and disap- 
peared. 

The widow sat with her head muffled in her 
apron, weeping. The two aunts and the three 
cousins, who had one and all ignored her 
while she was the wife of Mike Curran, 
gathered about her now, advocating the deser- 


tion and the robbery of his children without 
pity. 
‘*Now here’s yer chance, Loretty. Don’t 


ye rec’lect how ye allays fretted ’cause Aaron 
war’n’t no reg’lar preacher? Now ye’ve gota 
chance for to git a preacher, and ye’ve got 
them four hunner dollars, and ye orta git out 
an’ let them younguns scratch fur them- 
selves.’’ 

‘*That money hain’t all mine,’’ noaned Lo- 
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retty from the apron, **on’y my thirds. Some 
o’ that money belongs to them two chillern.’’ 

‘Lord, Loretty, air yea plumb tool? Split 
that up amongst ye all,, and do ye reckon 
Brother Pierce ’ould look at ye then—with ail 
them younguns, and all? Of co’se ye can see 
that they git the intrust and sech ”’ 

‘*Ard,’’ piped Ginny, ‘*Aunt Abby says ‘at 
T not none of weuns, not even mwammy ec’n 
git a cent if the law gits holt of it. She says 
hits all Tex’s and Zou’s, ’cause hit come frum 
ther mammy’s kin. She says if ye don’t go 
slow ye'll git in trouble.”’ 

‘*Yer aunt Abby hain’t no ways fitten to 
talk to chillern. Don’t ye let me hear no 
sich as that outen you agin, Virginny.’’ 

But they were sumewhat disturbed, and 
when they saw the brother and sister ap- 
proaching, dispersed to their several homes in 
some haste. But Virginia chattered no more, 
and neither Tex nor Zou knew for some time 
afterward that four hundred dollars had been 
sent to ‘‘the nearest mirister’’ for their edu- 
cation, 

Aud in spite of her weak scruples the wid- 
ow did as her kinfolk wished, and probably 
pleased herself also. The boy worked on, 
and Zou studied and worked, cheery and hap- 
py as long as she was out of sight of Ginny 
and her mother. Tex had taken his father’s 
work, entting and selling wood to the boats, 
and when he got a good contract (he worked 
always under a mere responsible contractor) 
he could lay up something for the winter. 
After navigation closed, his only dependence 
was trapping and fishing. When the fishing 
failed, as it sometimes did, and his traps 
were robbed, as they often were, and the oc- 
‘asional day’s work on a farm failed too, then 
indeed gaunt hunger invaded the cabin on 
the bluff side. Mrs Curran then could take 
her own children and ‘‘visit’’ among her rela- 
tives until Tex could earn something, while 
the deserted children ground parched corn 
with their strong young teeth, and enjoyed 
their liberty. Now, complete hberty for 
them was not far off on the June day when 
this story begins. 

There came a day in July, when the river 
had shrunk to its channel, and the willow 
clumps on the sandbars were full of nesting 
blackbirds, that was the widow’s wedding 
day. ‘She bought herself a blue dress and a 
green veil, and married ‘‘Brother Pierce.’’ 
The other children were taken away in the 
morning by Aunt Parmeely, and the woman, 
taking away nearly all of the poor furnishing 
of the cahin, left too, with little leave-taking 
and no regret. ‘‘If ye hearfr’m any of yer 
mammy’s folks, fetch over the letter and 
Broth—Mr Pierce’ll answer hit fur ye. Ye 
mustn’t go to writin’ yerself. Ther’s a big 
iaw about young boys writin’ to their kin.’’ 

‘*Did ‘Brother’ Pierce tell youtosay that?’’ 
said Zou,with her scornful lip curled, and her 
eyes fixed steadily upon her stepmother. 
‘*We’re goin’ to write ever’ week now that 
we don’t have to feed you-all.’’ 

The woman was a tearful, whining crea- 
ture, and she wept now, and turned to the 
boy who stood uncomfortably by. ‘‘I haint 
got nothin’ agin you, Tex,’’ she sniffled, ‘‘and 
I ortent to say I’m glad to git shut out of pore 
Curn’s chillern, but Tam glad pore Ginny’! 
hev a good pa, and git away fr’m Zou.”’ ' 

‘*Ginny’ll have one thing she’s ben a-need- 
in’ for a long time,’’ said Zou, grimly, ‘‘and 
that’s a boss. And don’t waste any pity on 
Tex. He’]l never work all day without get- 
ting anything to eat, again.”’ 

‘*Pore Tex, I pity ye,’’ was the parting 
shot. ‘‘ Nobody won’t never come a-nigh ye 
no more.’’ 

The cabin looked strangely empty when 
they were gone. Zou cleaned it thoroughly 
and disposed its poor plenishing to the best 
advantage, but it looked the poor, bare place 
it was. She arranged her brother’s bed be- 
low, and spread a blanket on the board floor 
of the loft for her own couch. ‘‘Tex’ll never 
come up here,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘and so 
he won’t ever know. And maybe I can get 
more covers by winter.’’ 

She cooked Tex’s fish as he liked it best, 
on a heated oak plank ‘before the open fire, 
and made the corn bread into dainty little 
round **dodgers,’’ baking it brown and crisp 
in the long-legged skillet on the hearth. The 
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stewed wild gouseberries were sweetened with 


molasses, and the few wild raspberries were 
served in a mussel shell, but they both en- 
joyed their first meal as householders. A 


motherly sow came up with her family to en- 
joy the scraps when Zou scattered them. 
**You mustn’t feed that thing here; 
bother you awfully.’’ 
Zou leaned against the side of the door, a 
slim figure in her clean, dull yellow frock, 
her eyes fixed thuughtfully on the misty hills 


she’ll 


across the river. ‘‘Lex, did you ever keep 
any secret from me? I mean since you come 
here to liye.’’ 

To her surprise he colored all over his 
freckled face. ‘‘Not much of a secret,’’ he 
answered at last. ‘*‘Why?’’ 

‘*Because I’ve kept one from you. That 
hog is mine. Itis the pig that man let me 


have when I mended his coat. Don’t you 


remem ber?’’ 

**T thought you lost her.’’ 

‘*She was gone fora while, but she came 
back with that family. Nine. Just count 
that up. We won't eat any parched corn un- 
less we want to this next winter.’’ 

‘*Why didn’t you tell me?’’ 

‘*You’re so awful honest, Tex. You 
couldn’t keep anything, and then mamimy 
would have took it away with the rest of the 
things. You know you can’t keep a_ secret, 
26x,” 


Again the boy blushed and looked down at 


his work of piling dried sumach upon the 
hearth to make a light whken the door was 


shut. 

Zou crept close to her brother as he sat on 
the doorstep that first evening. Owls hooted 
in the great trees, and the trembling, com- 
plaining cry-of a whippoorwill filled the 
darkness. ‘'I wish she’d left the baby, Tex. 
It 1s so lonesome without a baby. We've al- 
ways had a baby ever since I can remember. 
I know aunt Parmeely Rogers’ll whip the 
poor little thing if she cries. I wonder if she 
—if they—went and got her before dark. I 
ised to sing her to sleep ever’ night.”’ 

‘*T don’t know. That don’t worry me any. 
If we can just get along—’’ 

‘*Of course we’ll get along! Didn’t we— 
didn’t you make the living for all? And can’t 
you now, for just us two, and you are getting 
bigger every day?’’ 

‘*O, well. But 1t seems worse 
miy’s gone.’’ 

‘*Mammy! 


now mam- 


Why she never done a tap, only 


just chawed that snuif stick, and jawed we- 
uns.’’ 

‘**Chaw!’ and ‘jaw we-uns!’ O, Zou, 
when—”’ 


‘*Right now, Tex, right now! I’m going to 


begin right now, and quit that fool way of 
talking—right now. Father couldn’t bear to 
hear me, and now [I am going to try. It’s 


going to be hard, because some of the words fit 
this country betterthan any dictionary words, 
but I will try.’’ 

So the summer went on and heaven seemed 
to smile on ths little household. Tex had 
plenty of work and had laid by a small store 
foridle days. Zou kept her house, studied 
with Tex, practiced her music and helped Tex 
when he would allow her. One night in mid- 
summer a pleasure boat tied up at the land- 
ing, and a servant climbed the bluff in search 


of milk and fresh eggs. Zou was dreaming 
before a fireless hearth with the old violin 
across ler lap, her bare feet crossed, and her 
toil-hardened but well-shaped hands lying 
idle. She started up, frowning, when the 
man made his-errand known. 

‘*We have no cows, nor hens.’’ 

The man’s eyes fell on the violin. ‘‘Who 


plays that? I wouldn’t think your pa would 
let you play with that.’’ 
No answer. 


‘‘They’re going to have a dance on board 
to-night and maybe,’’ looking around the 
poor room, ‘‘your pa can get a job.”’ 

‘‘T don’t think he needs a job.’’ 

“Whyr’’ 

‘*Becanse he isin heaven—I think. Any- 
how he was all the good person I ever saw.’’ 

‘*That is your brother, I suppose, down at 


the wood yard. He is the one that plays, I 
suppose.’’ 
‘*No.?? 


dle carefully 


She turned away, putting the fid- 
into the battered old case. 
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‘*O, well, sis, if your temper’s riled, all 
right. I’jl call on your brother if we need 
him.’’ 


The sound of merry voices and light laugh- 
ter was wafted to thecabim and later,a sound 
of music new to Zou. She crept down in the 
soft wart darkness to the Janding, and hid 
herself among the wood. She heard a sound 
of sobbing near, and putting out her hand 
encountered her brother. 

**O, Tex!’” she whispered, ‘‘is it heavenly 
harps or what? Is it that makes you cry?’’ 

“It isa piano, and I am not erying,’’ he 
answered gruffly. ‘‘They have a piano at 
Aunt Katie’s and it makes me think of—all 
of them. T don’t remember much else be- 
sides auntie’s folks till I came here.’’ 

Zou was silent,thinking what this life must 
be to a boy who had actually lived in the 
house with such music as that. But Tex was 
not as music mad as she, and would not have 
understood the throbbing ecstasy which the 
music woke in her, even if she could have de- 
scribed it. His emotion was a_ homesick 
longing for that dear home where love was 
law, and law was love. He put his hand over 
the pocket of his shabby jacket where a paper 
rustled an answer, and bade Zou come up to 
the house with him. She followed, still in si- 
lence. 


{To Be Continued. ] 





He that of greatest works is finisher, 
Oft does them by the weakest minister. 
—|[Shakespeare. 


Spinsterhood is often the tlirt’s punishment 
for contempt of court. 





Remember, woman is most perfect when 
most womanly. —[Gladstone. 





Earth has nothing more tender than a pious 
woman’s heart.—[{Martin Luther. 





Neatness, when moderate, is a virtue, but 
when carried to an extreme, it narrows the 
mind.—/ Fenelon. ; 





Good Temper, like a sunny day, shedsa 
brightness over everything. It is the sweet- 
ener of toil and the soother of disquietude. 
[Irving. 


Effort.—The weakest living creature, by 
concentrating his powers on a single object, 
can accomplish something; the _ strongest, 
by dispersing his over many, may fail to ac- 
complish anything.—| Carlyle. 








Socialism and Anarchism are sometimes 
used interchangeably, but they are totally un- 
like. Anarchism is no government, and _ so- 
cialism means the ownership of all industries 
by government. Anarchy is individualism 
run riot, socialism is collectivism. 


Real Fun.—It is all very well to have grown- 
up people around at times, especially when 
you can’t help it, but for real first-class fun, 
just give mea lot of children all alone by 
themselves, with nobody else on hand to tell 
them what to do or what not to do.—[Miss 
Belladonna. 





The Decollete Gown is unbecoming to every 
woman, however perfect of form and fair of 
face. The nudity of the shoulders is out of 
keeping with the extreme tightness of the rest 
of the bodice. No grace is possible to it, and 
its general acceptance is a forcible proof of 
how usage and example warp the taste and 
deaden the susceptibilities. Corsets are, un- 
happily, nearly universal, but not absolutely 
so. The terrible mistake which women have 
made is in imagining that for the female form 


to be nipped into nothing in the middle, 
like an hour-glass, has any beauty in it. 
(Ouida. 





When I Was a Boy. 


I’d like to sleep where I used to sleep 
When I was a boy, a httle boy! 

For in at the lattice the moon would peep, 

Bringing her tide of dreams to sweep 

The crosses and griefs of the years away 

From the heart that is weary and faint to-day; 

And those dreams. would give me back again 

The peace T have never known since then— 

When I was a boy, a little boy! 
—(Engene Field. 
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THE BUSY WORLD. 


Through the New Year. 





New faith, new hope, new strength, for the 
new year— 
New service in Thy name; 
Where’er my duty leadeth,far or near, 
I go, with lofty aim, 
Yet in humility, and striving still, 
Like my Lord sacriticed, 
Only to do my Heavenly Father’s will, 
Through Thee, through Thee, dear Christ. 
j; Frank Roe Batchelder. 
oxninaasgiiitiaistinnees 


Old-Fashioned Dances, 





At an entertainment one sometimes wants a 
change from the mudern merry waltz—some- 
thing stately and dignified, ‘‘to kind of bal- 
ance up with’’ and give a pleasing variety. 
These quaint old-fashioned sets will be found 
just the thing to fill the need, and the spirit 
they sometimes seem to possess, of the prim, 
quaint manners of years ago, will bring be- 
fore the eyes of many a fanciful dancer, the 
ballroom of his or her mother’s time. These 
dances (with others that will followin due 
time) were found in an old fiddler’s guide- 
book of 1847, in the historic town of Con- 
cord, Mass. Some of them have been re- 
vived and will be recognized, but most of 
them will seem new and curious. 

Cotillon No 1.—1. First 4 mght and left; 
balance, and turn partners; ladies’ cliain, 
promenade 4; side couples the same. 

2. First 2 forward and back; cross over; 
chassee; cross back; balance partners and 
turn; others same. 

3. Ladies forward and back; gentlemen the 
same; all chassee across partners; all balance 
partners and turn; grand chain; promenade 8. 

4. First couple lead to the right and bal- 
ance; swing round with the couple you bal- 
ance; lead to the next and balance, and so on 
till you come to your place; balance your 
partner and turn; promenade 4; other cou- 
ples the same. 

5. Two ladies forward and back; 2 gentle- 
men the saine; balance 4, and turn partners; 
grand chain; promenade 8; side couples the 
same. 

Cotillon No 2.—1. First 4 right and left; bal- 
ance and turn partners; ladies’ chain; prom- 
enade 4; side couples the same. 

2. First 2 forward and back; cross over; 
chassee; cross back; balance and turn part- 
ners; others the same. 

3. First 4 lead to right; chassee out; form 
lines across the hall; ladies forward and back: 
gentlemen the same; ladies’ chain across the 
hall; all forward and back; swing to place 
with partners; side couples same. 

4. Ladies forward and back; gentlemen the 
same; grand chain; promenade 8. 

5. First couple forward and back; first lady 
cross over on the left-hand side of the second 
couple; forward and back 3; 2 lfadies cross 
over; forward 5 again; swing partners to 
place; balance 4, and turn partners; other 
couples the same. 

Cotillon No 3.—1. First right and left; hal- 
ance 4, turn partners, ladies’ chain; prome- 
nade 4; side dance the same, etc. 

2. First 2 forward and back; cross over; 
chassee; cross back; balance’ partners’ and 
turn; next 2 forward, etc. 

3. First 4 lead to right; chassee ont; form 
lines across the hall; all forward and back; 
swing partners to places; grand chain prom- 
enade 8; sides dance the same, etc. 

4. All salute corners; salute partners; hal- 
ance corners, turn partners; all chassee across 
partners and back;‘all balance partners and 
turn; repeat once. 

5. Two ladies back to back; 2 gentlemen 
same; balance 4; ladies’ chain; promenade 4; 
side couples the same. 

6. All promenade round; form lines; march; 
all balance; swing partners to place; all 
promenade. 

Virginia Reel.—Form 8 couples, gentlemen 
facing ladies. Head lady balance with the 
end gentleman; first gentleman balance with 
the end lady; first lady turn the end gentle- 
man with right hand; first gentleman turn 
the end lady with right hand: first lady 
turn left hand; 


the end gentleman with 
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first gentleman turn the end lady with lef 
hand; tirst lady turn the end gentleman with 
both hands; first gentleman turn the end 
lady with both hands; give right hand to 
partner and left to the opposite gentleman, 
turn with the left quite round; rignt hand to 
partner turn quite round; left to next gentle- 
iran; and so on until you get to the bottom; 
lead up the center with partner; all lead 
round, ladies to the right; gentlemen to the 
left; all up the center: first couple chassee 
down to the end. 

A Square Dance.—1. First 
to right; to next; next, etc; 
ladies’ chain; promenade. 

2. First lady forward twice; opposite gen- 
tleman same; balance. 

3. First couple balance to right; 4 hands 
round ; cross hands with the next; ladies’ 
chain with next; balance corners. 

4. First 4 lead to right; chassee out; chas- 
see across by couples; half right and left; 
chassee across; half right and left; forward; 
turn to places. 

5. Four ladies cross right hands; half round 
aud back to places; ladies’ grand chain; gen- 
tlemen cross 1ight hands, etc; ladies’ grand 
chain; all promenade. 

Spanish Dance.—(Tune, Union waltz)—Two 
couples opposite,forward with partners; swing 
opposite lady quarter round; forward with 
her; swing partner quarter round; forward 
with partner; swing opposite lady quarter 
round; forward with her; swing partner to 
place; join hands with opposite lady; waltz 
twice round; forward twice with partner; 
promenade twice round opposite couple. 

Portland Fancy.—Form two couples on a 
line facing two opposite couples; eight hands 
round; first 4 right and left; second 4 ladies’ 
chain; second 4 right and left; first 4 ladies’ 
chain; forward and back 8; forward and pass 
through to the next. 


couple balance 
turn partners; 





A Total Abstainer’s Story. 
R. J. WOOD. 





In Chambers’ encyclopedia, 1872, under 
the head of ‘‘serpents’’ are these words: ‘‘It 
has often heen alleged that vipers and other 
serpents, when alarmed, swallow their young. 
There still remains some doubt on this curi- 
ous question.’’ Itisa shame that the latter 
statement should bein such a book. There 
is not a statementin the whole 10 volumes 
any truer than that the mother of at least one 
family of snakes let her young run down her 
throat when she thought there was danger 
near. 

[In Wisconsin, about 52 years ago, while I 
was examining a new piece of ‘‘ breaking’’ to 
see if it was in condition for winter wheat 
sowing. there appeared just before me a large 
striped snake with eight young ones, four on 
each side, all hurrying to get away from me. 
She wouid not go faster than her young could 
go, but turning her head toward me she tried 
with her vicious tongue and flashing eyes to 
scare me away. My intention from the first 
was to kill her and her brood, but the exhibi- 
tion of her frantic maternal solicitude was so 
interesting that, to enjoy it a while, I walked 
only a trifle faster than the little ones could 
go. The ground was bare of vegetation, so 
the view was perfect. I had never heard of 
snakes swallowing their young, so I had no 
preconceived opinion. I had been a total ab- 
stainer from my youth, so had no especial 
facilities for ‘‘seeing snakes,’’ and was there- 
fore entirely unprepared for what happened. 

When I was within six or eight feet of the 
snakes,the mother gave a low hiss, halted and 
in an incredibly short time every one of the 
little rascals had gone down the mother’s 
throat, each starting in before its predeces- 
sor’s tail was out of sight. The mother did 
not, iu my opinion, perform any act of deglu- 
tition. Not wanting snakes so near the house, 
the mother was kiiled, the little ones let out 
by using my knife, and killed. 

aanonsiaitaliliiaae 

Love.—The only worthy end of all learning, 
of all science, of ail life, in fact,is that human 
beings should love one another better.— 
[George Eliot. 





Heaven will be no heaven for me if Ido not 
meet my wife there.—j{ Andrew Johnson. 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Kathleen’s Cable Ride, 


SYDNEY DAYRE. 





‘‘Arrah, thin, Kathleen, it’s meself and 
yourself’ll be takin’ the grand ride loike that 
same, wan o’ thim days.’’ 

The cable cars had lately made their first 
way through the shabby streets in which Ted- 
dy and his mother,tiree or four older children 
and the baby sister Kathleen lived. The 
bright, rapidly moving cars were a source of 
continual interest to the dwellers in the tall 
tenement houses. 

Busy hands ceased their movements for a 
second or two, while bent heads were raised 
at the windows for a glance at the whizzing 
invaders. Down on the street passers-by 
paused and merchants came to the doors of 
their wretched shops, 

But it was the children’on the street who 
found the most enjoyment in the new order 
of things. It was a novelty—a stirring one— 
in the dead level of their lives. At different 
points along the route small srowds would 
draw up—hands in pockets, frowzy hair rub- 
bed back, bright, dirty faces beaming as they 
danced and yelled with delight. 

Among them Teddy appeared, always with 
his little sister. It was something of a griev- 
ance to him that the duties of nurse maid had 
regularly fallen to bis lot. He was eight years 
old and thought it full time for him to keep 
away from girls. This care of his baby sister 
wight certainly be looked upon as an invasion 
of his rights. 

But Teddy loved the little thing. Notwith- 
standing his often impatience at the burden, 
he never had the heart to vigorously protest 
against it. There was something in the soft 
touch of Kathleen’s arms about his neck, and 
in the baby chatter turough which she made 
known her enthusiastic desire for his constant 
society, which made it impossible for bim to 
seriously think of ‘‘shaking’’ her. 

Soon after the first running of the cars Ted- 
dy began to cherish an intention of taking a 
ride with Kathleen. It was a wild ambi- 
tion, but he was fixed ina purpose that, 
somehow, some time, he would accomplish it. 

Money never came in his way and it would 
have been of little use if it had, Teddy knew. 
Once a gentleman had given him five cents 
for running after his hat on a gusty day, and 
Teddy had at once been sent to buy a loaf of 
bread with it—to which he never thought of 
objecting. 

Many a time he, like the other boys, perii- 
led his life and limbs by hanging to the plat- 
form of the cars, but he never ventured on 
making Kathleen a sharer in these stolen de- 
lights, although his boy friends used to 
urge it. 

‘*We’ll all give her a lift and hold on good,”’ 
they promised. 

But Teddy had heard a dreadful story of a 
cbild no older than Kathleen—sweet and gold- 
en haired and loving as herself, maybe—who 
had had the little life crushed out of her by 
such c*uel wheels as those which rolled over 
the shining tracks in front of his home. He 
could take risks for himself, but none for 
Kathleen. 

‘*How does they be pulled along so?’’ Ted- 
dy one day asked some boys older than him- 
self. ‘‘Thim others do be pulled by the 
horses, an’ some by the trolley—the queer 
thing it is, sure—an’ how it’ll be doin’ it’s 
more nor I can tell. But thim,’’ pointing to 
a train which just then went whizzing by, 
‘*has nayther horses hor trolley.’’ 

‘*Ho,’’ said a boy, ‘‘it’s the cable pulls ’em 
along.’’ 

‘*An’ what’ll the cable be?’’ 

‘This thing that’s under the ground. Don’t 
you see the grip-man holdin’ to it? That 
grip goes down and grabs the cable and then 
—whiz she goes.’’ 


Teddy gazed at the grip man with awe. 
Many atime had he wondered at the whirs 
ring, grinding thing doing its work in such 


uncanny, mysterious fashion,hidden from the 
light of day. More than once he had stretch- 
ed himself at full length on the ground to 
peep into the long hole between the rails. 






















































































Now he knew the meaning of it all. The 
grinding thing pulled the cars along. 

It needed no vigorous exercise of Teddy’s 
kKeea Irish wits toshow him that it would 
pull anything else along—if you only gave it 
a chance. . 

‘‘Wirra thin—we’ll thry it—the darlinti’’ 
cried Teddy, in all the enthusiasm of a new 
idea, flinging up his ragged hat and catching 
it on his head as it came down. 

His resolution was soon formed. He would 
give Kathleen a ride. Not in those grand 
ears, all shining paint and red cushions—that 
he could as yet see no way of compassing; 
but a ride Kathleen should have. 

Teddy begged a soap box of the corner gro- 
cer. For many days be hid it in the ash box, 
watching his opportunity to work unseen. 
Very well he knew that his brilliant scheme 
would be nipped in the bud if mother or any 
of the bigger brothers and sisters or anyone 
else should guess what he had on his mind. 

3y dint of much work with a dull gimlet he 
contrived to bore some holes in the bottom of 
the box. Through these he drew some strong 
wires, giving a wild caper and an Irish whoop 
of triumph as he completed his work. 

**Now thin! It’s me own darlint as’ll be 
takin’ the illegant ride, jist like the lady she 
Fahd 

With loving regard for the comfort of the 
little one, he carefully folded in the bottom ot 
the triumphal chariot his oid jacket and seated 
Kathleen upon it. With pants and puffs he 
drew the box out upon the street, Kathleen 
with kaby kicks and crows showing her 
pieasure in the new excitement. So far all 
was well, but policemen must be looked out 
for—also trains. 

A quick giance up and down the street, 
and Teddy dropped his wires through the 
slot. They caught about the cable rope, and 
the miniature ‘‘flyer’’?’ made a sudden dash 
forward and went spinning down the track. 

The swiftness of the whole thing took away 
Teddy’s breath for afew moments. How it 
sped along, and what a mite of athing it was, 
that speck which represented so much that 
was dear and precious to him. He gazed 
open-mouthed, then with a wild howl rushed 
after Kathleen. 

His legs were short and his breath was 
soon gone with Lis cries of despair. No one 
can ever know what might have been the 
enc of it to the darling of Teddy’s heart had 
there not heen near a pair of eyes as quick as 
his own and an outfit of wits much sharper. 

It was a policeman who had often taken 
kindly thongit for the street waifs, many a 
time seeing to it that death did not come too 
near the neglected little toddlers. He rushed 
to a postal box and notified the nearest sta- 
tion of the runaway. A ‘‘hurry’’ call into 
the patrol barn—and a moment later a wagon 
was dashing at full speed after the blue-eyed, 
curly-haired baby. 

The soap box was overtaken trailing close 
behind a train, and the quick cutting of the 
wires prevented a collision which might have 
meant the death of Teddy’s baby. 

As she gasped and whimnered, Teddy came 
panting around acorner. ‘‘Is it the blessed 
darlint! And it isn’t dead ye are at all,at all, 
me own Kathleen?’’ 

Teddy extended his arms as she held out 
her own to him, then pale and trembiing sat 
down, scarcely able to kiss the little hand 
which patted his face. 

‘-Poor little chan, he’s clear tuckered out,’’ 
said one among the little crowd which had 
collected at the terminus of Kathleen’s ride. 

**Here—you’d better ride home,’’ said the 
friendly policeman who had by this time join- 
ed them. 

He stopped a train,carried Kathleen aboard, 
pressed fare into Teddy’s hand, and O—pride 
and delight! Kathleen had her ride. Had 
it because of Teddy. 

It was far too short, but Teddy is full of 
schemes for some day giving her another— 
without the help of a soap box. 





The Seventeenth Century was literary, the 
eighteenth theological, the nineteenth scientif- 
ic; but the twentieth will become soclologi- 
cal, with the United States in the van. 
[Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


Grandma and Her Gander. 
LOUIS PFUND. 


This picture is of grandma and her pet gan- 
der. She always calls him her ‘‘gooser.’’ He 
follows her wherever she goes, and if some 
Strange person comes near he will hiss at 
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him and try to chase him away, and then 
go back to grandma and make a noise just as 
if he was talking and telling her al! about it. 
This picture was taken just as grandma was 
giving him his breakfast. 
At a Free Evening School. 

CHARLES KEITH POOLE. 








Here may be seen a jolly butcher, the life 
of the school; during the day he peddles 
meat from his cart, and in the evening comes 
to learn bookkeeping in order that he may 
keep his own accounts. In that post of honor, 
the back seat, is a lad popularly known as the 
worst boy in town, now held up tu the nvisy 
and turbulent as a model. We also see the 
boy who, when he went to school, occupied 
that seat before, and if you watch him you 
will see his knife tracing his initials where 
he had eut them long ago. 

The kindly janitor wanders aimlessly up 
and down the aisles. He stops beside a desk, 
glances down, then with a quick glance to 
see if the teacher is looking, he corrects a 
mistake and passes on. The teacher smiles, 
for the janitor has forgotten that teachers can 
see without looking. 

There is the man with the carnation behind 
the badge of the volunteer hose company; be- 
fore the evening is over his pretty teacher is 
wearing the carnation on her corsage. Ask 
this elderly man, poring intently over a spell- 
er, if he knows who occupies his seat during 
the day. He will teil you that his ‘‘youngest 
owns that seat,’’and with true pride he shows 
you the neat work in the blank books from 
the desk. <A teacher bends over to look at 
his work and he sends a whispered message 
to his son (not the youngest) in the next 
room that he will ‘‘whale’’ him if he doesn’t 
behave. Here also may be seen a Polish la- 
borer and an Italian fruit vendor, trying to 
master the language of this strange new land 
to which they have come. 

Near the ciose of the session in come halfa 
dozen girls employed at the hotel. They 
have little time to themselves but they have 
asked to use that little to improve their ed- 
ucation. Their ambition is more noticeable, 
because evening schools usually contain far 
more young men than roung women. Perhaps 
this is due to the fact that boys often leave 
school younger than girls. 

It is pathetic to observe the blank aston- 
ishment on the faces of some of the 
foreigners when it is announced that be- 
cause of the Thanksgiving vacation the ses- 
sions of the school will he omitted. As they 
file out past the office of the superintendent, 
who has a kindly word for all,one stops to ask 
if it is because of any wrong-doing on their 
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part the school will not keep. Christmas he 
understands, but this strange Yankee holiday 
is bevond him. 

Thus does the old Bay state by law provide 
for the education not only vf her sons and 
daughters, but the stranger within her gates. 
Cities with more than 10,000 population are 
required to maintain free evening schools, 
and in many places which do not come under 
the law, such schools are being established, 
notably in farming communities. 

ccchnsceaiaianiaidieacetice 

The Habit of looking at the bright side of 
things is worth more than a thousand a year. 
{Samuel Johnson. 





Compel your dealer to get 
you Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
— you can. 

Does he want your chim- 


neys to break ? 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Wurlitzer “tre” Band 


Instruments of all competitors in qual- 
ity and price. Clarinets, Trumpets, Drums 
Fifes and all known instruments at prices 
you can’t afford to miss. BandCatalogue » 
128-p. and sample parts band and orches- 
tra music free. Specify Catalogue “B.” 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Go. teabiished ise 


104 E. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Imperial 
Darning Machine. 


EVERYBODY 5 4 
NEEDS ONE— 
MENDS ANYTHING Cy postpai ° 

















The accom- 
panying cut 
gives you buta 
faint and imper- 
fect idea of one 
of the best and 
most useful in- 
ventions of 
modern times. 
With this little 
machine you 
can make a 
large darn in 
two minutes 

— against twenty 
in the old way, while by it the darn is woven 
right into the cloth, leaving no lumps, thick- 
nesses or botches, the new part being entirely 
uniform, and having an artistically finished 
appearance, with all sides exactly alike. 
It mends tablecloths, curtains, and fine silk 
goods equally as well, and is so simple that a 
child can use it. Remember, this is no toy, 
but a well-made, correct, and scientifically ad- 
justed machine. 





WHAT PATRONS SAY.—My wife is de- 
lighted with the Imperial Darning Machine. 
She now has the children darn the socks,and 
they do good work with it.—[Eli A. Tolland, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. I find the Imperial 
Darner all that you advertised it to be. It 
makes a much neater darn than could pos- 
sibly be made by hand.—[Rose O’Brien, 
Upper Sandusky, O. It makes a very beau- 
tiful darn, and for a large hole it saves time 
and patience.—[Mrs. J. L. W. Titus, Lewins- 
ville, Va. 





By special arrangement with the manufac- 
turers, we are enabled to offer this wonder of 
wonders, which is nicely finished in bronze 
and put up in a neat box. with all necessary 
instructions, for only 25 cents, or five for 
$1.00, by mail, postpaid. Payment may be 
sent in silver or stamps. 

Address orders to either of our offices 
below, but to avoid delay send to the one near- 


est you. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY. 
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A Joliy Stranger. 

A jolly little stranger 
is in town to-day. 

He came last night at stroke o’ twelve, 
So I hear them say; 

And every one is smiling 
As merry as you please; 

Pleasant words are tlying, too, 
Like leatiets in a breeze. 

People, calling here and there, 
Walk and drive about; 

Young foiks, old folks, boys and girls, 
All are mustere?! out. 

No one thinks to give a frown; 
Skies ana eves are bright; 

K’en the prim old gate-posts 
Have donned their caps of white, 

Wear the jaunty, pointed things 
With an air of glee. 

You would laugh as well as I, 
If you chanced to see! 

Every face is fuil of fun, 
Every heart is gay; 

All small quarrels are forgot— 
Forgotten let thei stay; 

tub the old score out, wy dear, 
Begin anew to-day. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 


A Successful Incubator.—Our Young Folks’ 
Zditor must be the most astonishing fellow 
who ever went visiting. I1feel sure it was his 
fanit and not dear little Hazel’s, that the 
pratty china was broken. He has asked us 
to write to him. But as Iam not a little girl 
any more he wight object tome. So [ want 
his permissiou to write to the boys and girls 
once ina while. I have aiways lived in 


* town until last Octover. We moved to the 


country to start a poultry farm. I had the 
pleasure of naming the place, which I think 
the prettiest farm in the world,—Meadow 
Brook farm. We have 500 ducks and 150 fan- 
cy chickens. So you see we have plenty of 
noise and no time to get lonesome. My broth- 
er has invented anew incubator and brooder 
which has been a great success. In Febru- 
ary we shail start two of them, to have young 
chickens for the very eurly spring market. If 
I may write again to you, I will tell Miss 
Idal, who in her letter last week says she has 
read 428 books, something atout my reading 
which may interest her.—[Lily M. Peters. 

(Hr That frolic of Mazel and the Y F E oc- 
curred in the latter’s own dome. 





Look so Funny.—I am 11 years old and have 
Written to this paper three times. I go quarter 
of a mile to school. My brother has three pig- 
eons and I have three, and one of mine is 
white all over, one dark and the other light. 
I saw eight wild screech owls one day. They 
look so funny, with little Knots of feathers on 
the tops oftheir heads. I expect to gotoa 
Christmas tree at Fairview schoolhouse and 
speak a piece, too. The wolves are very thick 
in this part of Nebraska. One came around 
Sunday morning and iny brother took outa 
shotgun and shot at him and the wolf jumped 
and rau away, but lost lots of blood. My 
brothers traced it a way,then lost track. One 
brother shot 20 rabbits one day. I shuck corn 
every morning.—[Grover Hay. 





A Flag Raising.—I am eight years old and 
live on a farm, and have three cats. One is 
black and lets me dress her up. There are 15 
scholars in our school and we had a flag rais- 
ing.—|Electa V. Libby. 





About Books and Dogs.—Miss Idal, you have 
read a» good many books. Did you ever read 
Tony the Hero, by Horatio Alger? For pets 
last summer we had two dogs, three lambs, 
chickens, three calves, and five kittens. One 
of the dogs was a fine Gordon setter. One 
(lay my brother was up the river a little way, 
and he saw a man on the other side of the 
river who was going along with a stick in his 
hand trying to reach a duek which was float- 
ing just out of his reach. He had killed the 
duck and could not get it. Bird, our dog, 
saw the duck and in a moment was $n the wa- 
ter. She swam across, got the dnuek and 
brought it to my brother,and we had it for sup- 
per. ‘The other dog is a small Shepherd,and a 
more faithful little dog never lived. My sis- 
ter and I never go fishing or any place with- 
out Roxie, the dog. Mother always knows 
we are safe as jong as we have such a faithful 
protector. He will play hide-and-go-seek 
with us for hours atatime. One time sister 
had hidden away, and Roxie and I were hunt- 
ing for her. He ran to the stable, and sitting 
up on his hind legs he looked ontop of if. 
She was not there. Then into the barn, look- 
ing into the mangers as he went. From there 
into the chicken house. He looked im the 
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chicken coop, then coming up to me he whin- 
ed. ‘*Go and tind her,’’ I said, and with the 
last hope he started for the ice house. Sure 
enough she was there, and he barked gladly. 
We live quite close to the railroad and we 
are bothered with tramps in the summer time. 
One day mother heard the dogs barking, and 
on going to the door she saw a tramp. ‘The 
dogs were both after him. He pulled off liis 
hat and held it out between him and the dogs, 
whereupon Roxie bit a piecs out of it before 
mother could call him back. He is very fond 
of ladies or children, but Bird does not like 
anyone but us. We had two girl friends come 
down to see us and Roxie would not let Bird 
come near them. IT thought that our Editor’s 
story was splendid; will he please give us 
another? Has Miss Idal the pieasure of a 
wheel to ride on? T[ have a wheel and like to 
ride on it very much. Why don’t more Ta- 
blers send their photographs? We have splen- 
did skating here now. ‘W®@ also have good 
coasting. Did the Tablers ever read any of 
the Elsie Dinsmore books, by Martha Finley? 
I will send you a photograph some time. 
[Sandal-Wood. 


A Musical Family.—I am a girl 14 years old. 
Although ours is a small village, 1t has two 
grocery stores and a railway station and post- 
office, and electric cars on the main street. 
Also this village can boast. of a town hall, 
with a free library upstairs and voting down 
stairs, a tire company, a tiremeu’s hall which 
is used for dancing and entertainments, a 
church and a graded grammar school. I go to 
school, It is about six miles from Providence. 
I play the piano every week for dancing, with 
my father and brother. My brother hus an or- 
chestra. —{ Turquoise. 








Change of Address.—All our cirele friends 
should notify us of any change in their address- 
es;also the one that comes before him or her 
on the list. at onee. -_Then:.-when he or ‘she 
writes to the circle, the ehange of address 
should be explained,with the request that the 
ecirclers make the change on their list. Frank 
Fisher of circle No 5 has removed from Mis- 
souri to Boise City, Idabo. 


Ferocious Turks.—My pets are turkeys. Be- 
fore Thanksgiving I had Win all. Twelve of 
them were gobblers and they were as frolic- 
some as a parcel of school boys. They would 
strut and look so frightful that it would seem 
as if there would be war among the turks. I 
would naturally syu:pathize with the one ap- 
parently most in danger, and gather bim up 
in my arms. This seemed to enrage his an- 
tagonists and they would continue to ap- 
proach with steady step, threatening de- 
struction to the enemy as well as his ally. 
As the brave warriors came within easy grasp, 
I would gather two more of them up, when 
my arms could hold no more. The loss of 
two from their ranks only made the others 
more determined in their attack. Lut a few 
handfuls of bread thrown among them caused 
hostilities to cease. <A _ few little dents made 
with their beaks upon my bare bands showed 
how dangerous was this warfare. To watch 
their maneuvers you would think they were 
only trying to make you laugh, and they sel- 





dom failed. On my return from school, I 
would call ‘Turk! Turk!’’ when all of them 
would come strutting and gobbling. Papa 
said they seemed to say: ‘‘Hurrah for Gro- 
ver Cleveland.’’ I suppose they were more 
favorable to his sound money views than to 
his attitude toward Turkey. At any rate his 
worthy successor issued a Thanksgiving proc- 
lamation which sounded the death knell of 
my pet warriors, for just before the memoula- 
ble day my 12 favorites were chosen to do hon- 
or to the occasion. And now when I call 
‘*Turk! ‘Turk!’’ eight silent turks gather 
around me, and seem to share in wy loneli- 
ness.—[ Minnie Rowe. 





Earned a Piggy.—I am nine years old and 
have a dog and some cats. I feed five little 
pigs. Their mother died, and papa told me if 
I would feed them, I might have one, and so 
I did. I havea sister two years ola anda 
brother tive munths old. I live in Kansas. 
My little sister named two of our vats Tack 
and Ang.—{Mabel Montgomery. 





Out of Manima’s Reach.—I have been wait- 
ing to hear more from those smart children, 
but I guess they have so much work to do, or 
they have gone fishing,that they have no time 
to write. [I will say to the girl who gave up 
poetry in despair, that there are some smart 
children here and some who don’t know any- 
thing, but mind your eye, the hardest thing 
that I have to do is to keep out of mamma’s 
reach when the dishes are to be washed, so 
she won’t say, ‘‘Flossie, come and wipe the 
dishes.’’ But all the same, I like good things 
to eat, and I have heard my mamma say she 
would like to have some of the good cooks 
put a recipe in the paper for pickling small 
onions, and for roll jeliy cake, for her lazy 
girl to take to school. I have to walk 14 
miles to school. We have a fine school, with 
15 teachers, counting the singing teacher, 
and my teacher's name is Mrs Wassen.—| Flos- 
sie Lewis. 

{2 Can’t some of the girls copy their moth- 
ers’ recipes for these things and send them to 
the Editor?—[Young Folks’ Editor. 

iene acacia tiie 
Just for Fun. 

Isaacstein: I hear dot your sou is goin’ 
into peesness for himself. 

Cohenstein : Yes. He vos t’inkin’ of 
shtartin’ in mit a glozing-oud sale. 

‘* Aunt, this issour new minister, who has 
called to see you.’’ ‘‘Indeed, I am glad to 
see you and I hope you will call as often as 
the last encumbrance did.’’ 





‘*Yes, I’ve moved f’um Mizzoury to Kan- 
sas fo’ times, and back agin.’’ **You must 
know the road pretty well,then, Uncle Reub?’’ 
‘*T reckon I do; I couid borry coffee and to- 
baccy ’nost anywhere on the way.’’ 

Mr Chipps (looking up from the paper): 
The doctors have discovered another new 
disease. Mrs Chipps: Well, I wish they’d 
stop looking for new diseases long enough to 
find a cure for my old rheumatism. 





TRYING THEIR CHRISTMAS SLEDS 











BUSY FINGERS. 


A Border for Tea-Cloth or Chair Scarf, 
MRS J. W. WHEELER. 

Use Barbour’s 
linen, No 60, and 
a rather fine book. 
Chain forty-five, 
turn. lst row—Skip 
six stitches, one d 
c in next, ch two, 
skip two, one dc 
in next, ch five, 
skip five, twu d ec, 
one ch and twod 
c (forming a shell) 
in next, ch five, 
skip five, onesc 
in next, ch three, 
one s ¢ in same 
stitch (forming a 
poika dot), chain 
five,skip five, polka 
dot in next, ch 
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throw thread over twice and narrow, leaving 
large eyelets between every ten stitches. Knit 
around the last time plain, with doubled 
thread, and bind. Gather a narrow ribbon 
the shade of the wool through the eyelets and 
leave long ends to tie behind. 

Crochet together the edges of the breadths, 
or join them with darning needle and thread 
the same tint. A ‘plump figure will needa 
small placket left in one of the seams, and 
may prefer the top sewed toa ribbon band, 
with all gathers at the back. When ribbon is 
slipped through the eyelets, the fullness may 
be pushed back every time the skirt is put on. 
Edging, like the lace knit and crocheted from 
thread, may be made in dainty patterns, with 
wool to matcb,and sewed on the bottom with 
a darning needle, or 1t may be worn without 
edging. 

——$———r 

Cinnamon Cure for Cancer.—Dr Ross (Pacific 
Record) gives particulars of five cases all 
greatly improved by taking each day one-half 
pint of tea,made by slowly boiling one pound 
of Ceylon sticks in a covered vesselin three 
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five, skip five,shell 
in shell, ch five, 
skip five, onedc 
in next, ch two, 
skip two, oned c 
in next, ch two, 
skip two, one de in next (which should be 
the last stitch on chain), ch five and turn. 

2d row—Skip two, one dc in next ch two, 
one dc in next dc, ch five, shell in shell, ch 








two, polka dot in third or middle stitch of fj 


long loop, ch five, polka dot in third stitch of 
next iong loop, ch five, polka dot in third 
stitch of next long loop, ch two, shell in 
shell, ch five, skip five, one dc ind ¢ of pre- 
ceding row, ch two, one d c in next dc, ch 
two, one d c in next and last dec, ch five 
and turn. 

3d row—Skip two, one dc in d c of preced- 
ing row, ch two, one dc in next d c, ch two, 
one s c (taking through middle of long loops 
of first and second rows), ch two, shell in 


loop, ch five, polka dot in third stitch of next 
long loop, ch five, shell in shell,ch two, one s 
e (taking up long loops of first and second 
rows), ch two, one dcin dec of last row, ch 
two, one dcin nextdc; ch two, onedc in 
next and last d c, ch five and turn. 

4th row—One dc in d c of last row, ch two, 
one d cin next dc, ch five, shell in shell, ch 
two, polka dot in third stitch of long loop, 
eh five, polka dot in next long loop, ch 
five, polka dot in next long loop, ch two, 
shellin shell, ch five, one dcindec of last 
tow, ch two, one d cin next dc, ch two, one 
d cin last d c of row.continue from first row. 

Tie in three-inch fringe, run ribbon through 
loops, tyingin corner-bows when used for tea- 
cloth. This is very easy work,yet very effect- 
ive when finished. 


A Warm Knit Underskirt. 


WHITE RIBBON. 





cardinal saxony is commonly the wool used 
and is much prettier than homespun, though 
far less durable. 

Cast on fifty stitches and knit ‘*‘gallows 
stitch,’’—knit one, put thread over and take 
off the next as if to seam it, but do not turn 
the stitch, merely slip it off. Knit the next 


and making a double stitch. When at the end 
of the needle, turn and knit as one the double 
stitch,and put the thread over and slip off the 
alternate single stitch. 

When the work is about a foot deep, narrow 
at the beginning and end of the needle, every 








sixth or every ninth time across, according to |@ 


the hight of the prospective wearer. When 
the strip is knit to tbe depth of the average 
underskirt,and narrowed to one-fifth the size 
of the waist measure. bind off the stitches. 
For a stout figure, there will be needed five 
breadths, the front and sides exactly alike, 
the two at the back narrowed more slowly,and 


shell, ch five, polka dot in third stitch of long [ 


plain, bringing the thread over the one before | 























Use wooden needles and domestic yarn;]| = 











with athird more stitches left to bind off at 
the top. Theslender woman will need no 
placket. 

The last time but one across the needle, 


“BABY MINE.” 


WHICH IS YOUR FAVORITE? VOTE ACCORDING 


TO NUMBER. 
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pints of water until it is reduced to one pint. 
Pour off without straining, shake before tak- 
ing and divide the daily supply into doses to 
suit. 





A Pretty Gift fora brother or cousin who 
is away at college, is a brush broom case, 
made in the shape of a shield. The upper 
part of the shield, which is made of paste- 
board, is covered with plain satin, blue or 
crimson, and the body of the shield is striped 
up and down with blue and white or red and 
white. On the plain blue satin, white flags 
are painted, with the sticks crossing in the 
middie and having a blue Y on the flag sheet. 
The back is, of course, a plain piece covered 
with satin and the shield hangs up by a blue 
ribbon. Then put a whisk broum in it and 
write ‘‘Brush up,’’ or some similar sentiment, 
on the card which is sent with the gift, 





The Forgotten Man, as Prof Summer de- 
scribes him, is the ‘‘quiet, responsible citizen, 
who goes ahead without fuss and pays all his 
own bills without complaint, and who has 
also in the end to pay the bills of all the other 
fellows who make the fuss and complaining, 
as the onus of their extravagant legislation 
falls at the last on the forgotten man’s pock- 
etbouk or on himself.’’ 











ba Love “e" not love that alters when it alteration 
nds."’ 


That is one of the sublimest lines in all 
literature. It is the final definition of love 
by the world’s greatest reader of the human 
mind,—-Shakespeare. Nearly all women 
who truly love, love in this sublime way. 
Men seldom do. 

Woman’s most glorious endowment is 
the power to awaken and hold the pure 
and honest love of a worthy man. When 
she loses it and still loves on, no one in 
the wide world can know the heart agony 
she endures. The woman who suffers 
from weakness and derangement of her 
special womanly organism soon loses the 
power to sway the heart of a man. Her 
general health suffers and she loses her 

ood looks, her attractiveness, her amia- 
Bility and her power and prestige as a 
woman. Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo. N.Y., 
with the assistance of his staff of able phy- 
sicians, has prescribed for many thousands 
of women. He has devised a perfect and 
scientific remedy for women’s ailments. It 
is known as Dr. Pieree’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion. Itis a positive specific for all weak- 
nesses, diseases, disorders, displacements, 
irregularities, and debilitating drains pe- 
culiar to women. It purifies, regulates, 
strengthens and heals. Medicine dealers 
sell it, and no honest dealer will advise 
you to accept a substitute that he may 
make a little larger profit. 

“I was afflicted with kidney trouble and I 
have always had a torpid liver,’’ writes Mrs. E. 
Crosswhite, of Duffau, Erath Co., Texas. ‘‘ When 
I commeneed your medicine I was not able to 
stand on my feet. I used one bottle of Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and five vials of 
his ‘Pleasant Pellets.’ I am now well. I had 
not walked in four months when I commenced 
the treatment; but in ten days I was able to 
walk everywhere.” 





Absolutely cured, Never to return. 

A Boon to sufferers, Acts like magic. 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
TTT 


Dr.E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 


Cc A CUREDat HOME 
NC z NoPain. Book Matled F 
MASON CO., 557 B, Fifth Ave., N. 








LADIES, my monthly regulator never fails; box free, 
Mrs. B. Rowan, Milwaukee, Wis. 





BED WETTING trie stir tioomington.nt 
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BE WELL AND HAPPY. 


Mis’ Myers’ Disease. 
ALICE KE. PINNEY. 

Joe came in the other day with a perplexed 
look on his face and says he: 

Maria, Jack says he cannot decide wheth- 
er to stay on my place another year or not. 
He says he’s done better than he ever done 
before, but his wife don’t like the place. She 
says there’s no society for her here,and she’s 
lonesome. She says it is always lonesome in 
the country, and one might as well be buried 
alive as to live here. She says the neighbors 
don’t call, and she ain't never invited out, 
and if she goes to church the ladies speak to 
her, but in such a patronizing way that it 
makes her feel mean all the rest of the day 
just to think of it. And she ain’t been in- 
vited to join any of the societies, or to go to 
any of the teas or whist parties here, and 
there ain’t anything for poor folks to go to, 
and those who own the farms to rent here all 
fee] above thein. And if she had her way she 
wonldn’t stay here another day. 

I tell you, I waa qnite taken back when 
Jack ran on so, and says I, ‘*‘ Jack, haven’t I 
been square in my dealings with you?’’ Says 
ne, ‘Yes, sir.’’ **‘Haven’t I treated you well, 
and hasn’t Maria called on your wife and 
helped her when she was sick, and remem- 
bered the children at holiday time, and 
spoken well of you to the neighbors, ete?’’ 
Says he, ‘‘ Yes, sir. You have treated me like 
aman and that was more than I can say of 
my employers in shop and factory. but you 
see, it’s the woman. She’s got kinder of an 
idea of the ladies here feeling above her, and 
she feels slighted that she doesn’t receive 
more attention,and yet as I said before,if they 
do notice her; she thinks they are tryin’ to 
patronize her and resents it, and all the time 
she complains of bein’ lonesome. Perhaps if 
your wife should come down to see her and 
talk it over, she’d be more contented like,and 
I’d like to stay if she was willin’.’’ 

‘*Well, D'il go down this afternoon and have 
a talk with her,’’ I replied, ‘‘though I imag- 
ine her lonesomeness is only another case of 
her neglecting her would-be acquaintances 
and friends for the society of those who do 
not need or desire her society. [ presume the 
majority of women in New York city were as 
lonesome as Mrs Jack Myers appears to be, 
the night of the Bradiey-Martin ball, yet it 
was not due to iack of society or because 
there were not enough other places to go to 
just as good.’’ 

{ went down to see Mrs Jack Myers in the 
afternoon and listened to her complaints as 
patiently as I could about people feeling big, 
and tenants not bein’ as good as owners, etc. 
And I had a real plain talk with her. Says I, 

‘*f presume you have called on Mrs Siimp- 
son and Mrs Camp. They are near neighbors 
and appear to be nice women.”’ 

‘*No.’’ replied she, ‘‘if we have had bad 
luck, and we are poor, I haven’t fallen quite 
so low as that. I cannot choose my compan- 
ions among the other tenants’ Wives, neither 
do I allow my children to associate with 
theirs on terms of intimacy. Yet they are very 
lonely, poor little things, with no society at 
alli.’’ 

Then she related how Blanche Howard up 
at the great house had sligited her Madge by 
not inviting her to her birthday party, and 
they were former schoolmates, too. ‘And 
Madge was just as smart and well educated 
as Blanche was, if she did haveto work for 
her living.’’ 

‘*I presume Blanche thought your daughter 
found plenty of acquaintances among the 
young people whom she was in the habit of 
meeting every day in the husiness world, and 
she probably feels that their lives and inter- 
ests have drifted anart during the past few 
years.’’ 

‘*T want peonlé to understand that although 
Madge works as a stenographer and typewrit- 
er, she does not associate with the other 
working girls at all,’’ replied Mrs Myers 
proudly. ‘‘She has enough of her mother’s 
pride for that.’’ 

‘*How fortunate,’’ I said rather sarcastic- 
ally, ‘‘for the other girls.’’ 
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Mrs Myers did not seem to understand my 
meaning and when I asked if they enjoyed the 
church meetings and the Y PSC E socials, 
the grange and occasional lectures and en- 
tertainments, the new free library, etc, she said 
they seldoin went to anything of the kind 
here, and they did not have time to read 
much. The housework and sewing required 
so much of their time. 

“Why, [thought you were lonely!’’ I ex- 
claimed, “and I don’t see as you are lonely at 
all. You don’t call on your nearest neigh- 
bers, or go to any places of entertainment or 
find time for reading. I think Mr Myers 
must have been mistaken in thinking you 
were lonely in the country. For with all out- 
doors, and society at your dour, you fail to 
take advantage of your privileges, so surely 
you need no more. Itell Joe I like to he 
lonely sometimes just fora change. It gives 
you an appetite to anpreciate your privileges. 
But Tam generally too busy to be lonely. 

**Toe,’’? says I, on my return, ‘‘Mrs Myers 
may die of snobbishness, but that seldom 
kills. but for loneliness she is her own rem- 
eay.*° 

——— 
Convenient’ for the Invalid. 
MILLIE ABBOTT. 


A convenient rack for holding books and 
papers for the invalid who is confined to the 
bed may be made like the accompanying illus- 
tration. Oftentimes bedridden persons are 
able to read, and could entertain themselves 
many hours, but the fatigue of helding the 
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book or paper is too much for them. The ma- 
terial used is 1x1 inch stock for the frame, } 
inch for the slats. The two rests for holding 
the frame in position are screwed to .the 
frame, instead of being put on with hinges. 
An elastie is tacked across the front to keep 
paper or books in place. 


More Dainty Refreshments. 





English Walnut Sandiwiches.—Chop very fine, 
or what is better round, 4 ib English walnuts 
and wix with enough melted butter or sweet 
cream so that the paste can he easily spread 
between thin slices of buttered bread. 

Peanut Sandwiches.—Be sure that your pea- 
nuts are freshly roasted, then shell and rub off 
the red skins. Pound toa paste or chop fine 
and add enough hoiled salad dressing so that 
it cau be spread easily. 

Peanut Sandwich Dressing.—One tablespvon 
butter, 2 tablespoons sugar, 1 dessertspoon 
flour, yolks of 3 eggs, 4 cup vinegar,a pinch 
of salt. Cook in a double kettle until it 
thickens and is creamy. 

Lettuce Sandowiches.—Let your lettuce lie in 
cold water or the ice box for at least an hour 
before using. then dry thoroughly with a 
clean towel. Spread thin slices of buttered 
bread with salad dressing made from the 
above rule and place between them tender, 
crisp lettuce leaves. 

Celery Sandwiches.—Chop crisp, white staiks 
of celery very fine and mix with it some of tne 
salad dressing mentioned above, and sprea’ 
between your sandwiches. These are particu- 
larly appetizing for traveling lunches, as they 
keep moist so long. 


Cold, Clammy Feet. 


PHYSICIAN. 


Cold feet, while probably not a source of 
much danger, are a cause of great discomfort 
to many people. With some it. is inanifestly 
dne to tight shoes which impede the circula- 
tion; with others,it results from free perspira- 
tion which cannot wholly evaporate and so 
keeps the feet clammy; with still a third class, 
it is a personal peculiarity not easy to ex- 
plain except on the ground of a generally 
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sluggish circulation. It is the second class of 
sufferers who most deserve help and sugges- 
tion. ‘The problem is to get rid of the per- 
spiration. Heavy stockings will only retain 
it the better. Theoretically, woolen stock- 
ings favor evaporation more than cotton ones; 
the ditticulty lies in getting those that are 
thin enough. For this reason cotton is about 
as satisfactory. If the feet could be bare as 
much of the time as are the hands, and could 
be washed as frequently, there would be but 
little trouble from the perspiration. Washing 
them morning and night and putting on dry, 
clean stockings daily, er even oftener, will do 
much to give relief. 

The wearing of rubber overshoes is an un- 
fortuiate necessity for all people and espe- 
cially for this class. ‘Fhey should not be 
worn except when necessary, since they both 
increase and retain the perspiration. For men, 
the heavy storm shoes of waterproof leath- 
er area greut boon. They keep out water, 
are not so heavy as rubbers and ordinary 
shoes combined, and they will outwear sev- 
eral pairs of rubbers. 


“Throw Physic to the Dogs.’”’ 


Anti-Fat.—For the benefit of B. D., we 
quote from the Philosophical Journal, which 
Says there is just now acraze in London to 
employ Banting’s thinning process. French 
physicians prescribe a diet of fish and a small 
slice of whole meal bread exclusively. Dr 
Zwiningen, Bismarck’s physician, requires 
his patients to abstain entirely from liquids 
at meals. British specialists deny sugar and 
starch. Anti-fat dishes are provided in all 
well-ordered establishments there. If one 
wishes to be very thorough he may combine 
the three methods, and live exclusively upun 
fish and not more than one-fourth its weight 
of entire wheat bread, and no liquids at 
meals. This with abundant perspiration in- 
duced by active exercise would be effective in 
MmOst cases. 


The Diphtheria Antitoxine Serum.—'lhe doc- 
tors are waging a bitter warfare over this, 
sume exaggerating its benefits beyond all 
proof, and others decrying and even denounc- 
ing it in unmeasured terms. That it should 
merit,bostility is not strange when we remem- 
ber that every great advance in meiical prac- 
tice has had to fight its way to recognition 
and acceptance. <A careful examination of 
the whole field of strife leads to the following 
conclusions: 1. For uncomplicated diphthe- 
ria itis a safe and nearly certain cure. 2. 
For diphtheria combined with other bacterial 
invasions, pneumonia, etc, if must be rein- 
forced with appropriate treatment for the com- 
plication, and even then the uncertainty of 
the result will depend largely upon the grav- 
ity of the commingling infection. 3 As a 
preventive it is reliable. 4. The opposition 
to its use arises mainly from not properly dis- 
criminating between its own legitimate field 
o1 action and the mixed field. 





One of the Old-time Remedies is sunflower 
tea for rheumatism. To prepare this tea, pro- 
cure two quarts of the black seeds of the sun- 
flower and steep all day in a gallon of water; 
strain and bottle and take a cupful night and 
morning. This was a favorite remedy in the 
early part of the century,and it is said to have 
been used recently with good results. 


_A Mustard Plaster made according to the 
tollowing directions will not blister the skin: 
Two teaspoontuls of mustard, two teaspoon- 
fuls of flour, two teaspoonfuls of ground gin- 
ger. Donot mix too dry. Place between 
two pieces of old muslin and apply. If it 
burns too much at first, lay an extra piece of 
muslin between it and the skin; as the skin 
hecomes accustomed to the heat, take the ex- 
tra piece of iuslin away. 


Take 1 teaspoonful of tartar emetic and 1 
of sugar, dissolve in a little water until a 
thiek paste is formed,set it on the shelf where 
the ants travel and they will keep traveling 
until they disappear entirely. Do not let the 
children get hold of it because it would stop 
them from traveling. I use an old sancer,and 
when the water dries out pour ina little 
more water and stir it up, and it is ready for 
another dose.—{Mrs J. H. French. 
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Tasteful Costumes Seen by Our Readers. 


Our prize contest calling for brief descrip- 
tions of becoming and attractive feminine gar- 
ments or costumes seen by our readers, closes 
on Jan 1, and the prizes will be announced in 
a week or two. Meanwhile,we give this week 
some of the most interesting of these descrip- 
tions. They show that our ‘‘women folks’’ 
keep their eyes open and knowa good thing 
when they see it. Full of hints for the read- 
er are the following descriptions: 

On a Washington Lady.—The lady who wore 


this dress was tall, slight and dark, The 
material was dark blue China silk with pink 


It was trimmed 
The skirt was a 


rosebuds and brown leaves. 
with brown velvet and lace. 
plain gored one, full at the back. It had 
around it a twisted fold of velvet an inch 
wide about three inches from the bottom. The 
waist was tight-fitting, with a pointed back, 
covered across the shoulders with light-brown 
lace, which came toa point. At the edge was 
a narrower-+twisted fold of velvet. This was 
also around the bottom of waist. The front 
bad a square of lace, which looked as if it 
caine to a point, fur velvet, in the shape of 
a short bolero jacket, covered the upper part 
of waist, with the exception of lace, aud was 


shirred and fastened with a knot of velvet. 
The standing collar was of velvet. The tight 


sleeves had short puffs of silk, with twisted 
velvet to fasten the puff. The dress was made 
and worn at Washington, D ©.--[Mrs Walton 
Greene. 

A St Louis Brunette.—The prettiest and most 
becoming costume that I have seen this season 
was worn by a tall, handsome brunette whose 
home is near St Louis. The material of the 
gown was a heavy black goods with bright 
red threacés running throngh it, and the styl- 
ish combination of red and black was carried 
outin.the whole costume. The skirt was 
plain and the new bell shape, hanging per- 
fectly,and fitted tight over the hips. The waist 
had a full front of red broadcloth in the popu- 
lar Russian pouch style. with small jacket 
pieces set in the arm holes’. These simulated 
a pointed Eton jacket, and were of red broad- 
cloth braided in black, and were edged with 
black Astrakhan fur. The high Medici collar 
was also red, braided in narrow black braid, 
and edged with Astrakhan. The back of the 
waist was plain, and a folded velvet belt con- 
fined the blouse in front and finished witha 
large bow in the back. The charming girl 
who wore this dress had on her dark haira 
hat of bright red felt almost covered with jet 
and black plumes, and the tout ensemble was 
stunning. I happen to know that her income 
is a modest one, and she did the braiding her- 
self.—[ Katharine Reed. 

Stylish Brown-Eyed Girl.—A young lady of 
medium size, who possessed iarge brown eyes, 
black hair and dark complexion, with rosy 
cheeks, looked very stylish in this costume. 
The cloth was an all-wonl novelty of smooth 
surface, black, with rather small splashes of 
orange color all over it. It was made a plain 
gored skirt, of the latest cut. The waist was 
made with a tight-fitting, very short round 
basque back, similar to an Eton jacket back. 
Over the tight-fitted lining of the fronts was 
a gathered front of orange satin, which droop- 
ed a little. Overthis was a bolero of the 
cloth, which,instead of being cut in a rounded 
way to the shoulder, was cutin the shape of 
a V over the bust on each side, the points 
meeting at the middle of the bust, and finish- 
ed “vith a bow of orange ribbon. The collar 
was of the dark goods, eut high and finished 
with black lace and orange ribbon. The 
sleeves were tight-fitting, with small puffs at 
the top, all of the cloth.—[ Dora S. Clark. 


For a White-Haired Woman.—A most be- 
coming suit worn by a woman past the first 


had soft, wavy white 
and was considerably 
above the average size: Suit of fine black 
broadcloth, skirt fauitless in the way it 
hung and perfectly plain; basque also plain 
and perfect in fit, finished with one row 
of stitching. Basque double-breasted, the 
side that folded over being eut in two 
square blocks at the top, each of which but- 
toned to two large open-worked steel buttons ; 
the rest of the buttons were of the same _ pat- 
tern, but smaller. The effect of the suit was 


youth, who 
blue eyes, 


bloom of 
hair and 
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to reduce in appearance the too great size, 
which nearly had approached coarseness, to 
refined and elegant proportions.— [Miss S. S. 
Westcott. 

A Beeoming Waist.—Quite recently I saw a 
waist which I thougist admirably suited the 
person who wore it and the occasion for 
which it was made. I describe it as fol- 
lows: The waist was a bright canary yellow 
and was made blouse front, with the opening 
on the left side. There was a four-inch ruffle 
of the yellow silk with a rnffle of black fall- 


ing over and aruffle of black at the wrist. 
The wearer is tall and slim and dark-com- 


plexioned. The occasion was a fancy bazar. 
The skirt it was worn with was figured black 
silk.—[Mrs Albert Chalmers. e 

Pretty Street Gown.—A pretty street gown 
i noticed this winteris made of dark-green 
broadcloth, a gored skirt trimmed with black 
braid down seams to front breadth and round 
the bottom of the skirt; Russian blouse, with 
small leg-o’-mutton sleeves, trimmed down 
back seams with black braid, and across the 
double-breasted front with braid and fancy 
buttons; braided cuffs, and collar of the 
govds. A large hat of green velvet trimmed 
witb black ostrich tips, and a knot of cadet 


blue velvet, and a rhinestone buckle at one 
side of the front. Feather boa, black gloves 
and shoes complete a chie out-door rig.— 


{Mrs A. B. Shepardson. 





Dark Circles Under Eyes.—Mrs A. G. desires 
acure, The immediate cause is defective lo- 
cal circulation, which should be promoted by 
local massage, and by the alternate applica- 
tion of hot and coid water every minute for 
four or five minutes three times a day, al- 
ways ending each alternate treatment with 
the cold. Constitutional measures must also 
be employed according to the case. 


For the Children.—In cases of diarrbea in 
children, if the stools are nearly natural and 
you have no biochemic remedies at hand, a 
single dose of castor oii with a few drons of 
paregoric, if there is pain, will probably cure. 
If the stools are watery and odorless, givea 
dose of aroimatic syrup of rhubarb and if not 
relieved by its operation follow with cinnamon 
tea. Milk thickened with flour boiled and 
salted, soft boiled rice or rice gruel as diet 
until thoroughly restored. 


Talk “Around the Table. 


A Christian.—I am a reader of your jour- 
nal, and I would like to see this in the next 
a Christian, 





issue. The man wiio says he is 
and hires his men for 50 cents per day and 
works them from 14 to 16 hours for a day’s 


works, is a very poor sample to bring sinners 
into the fold.—|B. J. F. P. 


‘‘He Careth for Us.’’—I was especially in- 
terested in the issne of Dec 11, in Evange- 
line’s letter and the sweet faces of the babies. 
whatever is decided in the contest, each will 
be the nicest and dearest in its own home. 
Evangeline’s comments upon ‘‘fat, common- 
place little Em.’* and her remark, ‘‘the things 
we have wanted and prayed for come to us 
when the sweetness is all gone out of them,’’ 
made me feel sad, althongh Em seems to have 
borne it cheerfully. But I want to presenta 
bright picture, for my experience is different. 
When we are willful, and want our own way, 
right or wrong, I know that when our desire 
is granted we are sometimes more bitterly 
disappointed. But if we ask in the spirit of 
‘*thy will be done,’’ our Father so often an- 
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swers us in what we wish that we feel, ‘‘He 
careth for us,’’ and the gift is all the sweeter 
coming from Him. And if He withholds, we 
know that He does it in wisdom and love, 
and we find peace and joy in trusting Him 
who pities us ‘‘like as a father pitieth his 
children.’’ But I have also read Evangeline’s 
other article, and perhaps, yes, I am sure, I 
do not quite comprehend her meaning. Per- 
haps could we converse we should find that 
we meant nearly the same.—{Aunt Hannah. 





Wanted, Real: Human Beings.—‘‘It seeins as 
if the bad people get the best of it in this 
world. Take some one who’s done wrong and 
seems sorry, see how quick the church takes 
an interest in him, how kindly people speak 
of him, the cordiality with which he is greet- 
ed. The good person is taken as a_matter of 
course and is paid no attention to.’’ He who 
said this was a middle-aged man whose ‘‘fa1l- 
ings lean to virtue’s side.’’ The love of prin- 
ciple, with him, took the place of love of hu- 
manity. He had probably never done one 
uprighteous act,vyet his influence was repress- 
ive and unsympathetic. Peonle conidn’t love 
him, nor get near his heart. If he had been 
an out and out buman being, filled with bu- 
man impulses, human feelings, even human 
weaknesses, he might have been loved. It is 
real human beings the world loves, and it 
loves such people in spite of (not because of) 
the weaknesses they may have been guilty of. 
| Eda. 





Bringing Up Girls.—Stanley Bildax, I only 
wrote in defense of the girls of to-day who 
have been so severely criticised because of 
some one else’s blunders. Nine times out of 
10 the girls are just what parents, teachers, 
ayd other circumstances makethem. I do 
n& mean that good parents always succeed, 
but their failure is not due to the girl’s na- 
ture, but is too often dune to their misunder- 
standing of the real controlling force neces- 
sary to make of the girl what she onght to be. 
And how few of us understand our own re- 
sponsibility. Do we do nothing but what 
younger girls might copy? As there was a 
doubt of my sex.[ will say I am a woman but 
j Not a New Woman. 





The Prize Babies’ Faces are as fine and in- 
telligent in looks as I ever saw, and when I 
look into those faces I see a bright picture of 
the future, if fathers and mothers will do 
their duty. I have raised eight dear ones (all 
living and grown but one), and I apprecite 
the pictures so highly that I have cut them 
out and pasted them in a scrap book, for 
preservation. Success to your journal and*its 
readers.—{W. A. Kimble. 





Blessings with the Burdens.—J. M. McL’s 
article is so good! Itis encouraging to feel 
that though we are only ‘‘country people’’ we 
need not lack culture or refinement. The most 
suecessful men are those who really love their 
employment. So teach the little men and maia- 
ens a love for their home on the farm, and all 
the glitter of the city will fade away with 
each succeeding vear, bringing to the country 
home a joy that so few people in the large 
cities enjoy, the blessing of a part of the earth 
for one’s own home. ‘‘Social starvation in 
eities too,’’ is a noble article. I wish some of 
those on farms could realize their blessings as 
much as their burdens.—{ Another One. 
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SOME MORE OF OUR SWEET LITTLE COMPETITORS 


PRIZES AGGREGATING ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS WILL BE AWARDED THE BABIES WINNING THE MOST VOTES—ALL VOTE ! 


For Cunning Fingers and a Crochet Hook. 
KATHERINE B. JOHNSON. 


Never really out of favor for home adorn- 
ment, crochet is just now on the top wave of 
popularity and unprecedentedly beautiful 
adaptations of the work are seen. 





Crochet is never more effective than on lin- 
en fabrics, and fortunately for those who are 
fond of the decoration, linen is the most fa- 
vored ground for all kinds of embroidery, and 
comes in a wide range of colors, widths@and 
weight. 

An exquisite table scarf of light blue linen 
was simply ornamented at each end with the 
novel and effective crochet fringe of white lin- 
en shown at Fig 1, and above this, separated 
by a two-inch wide hem, was a band of inser- 
tion like the heading of the fringe without the 
three rows of loops. The experienced worker 
will need no directions but the sketch, and 
it will be enongh for the amateur to know 
thatthe blockwork band is first made back 
and forth crosswise ;then the chain foundation 
for the line of solid treble crochet on each 
side is made lengthwise, as are the three rows 
of loops, into the last of which the fringe is 
knotted. 

The center of the scarf was finished with 
hem-stitched hems, those on the sides being 
one inch wide,and the end ones similar to the 
one that separates the insertion ard fringe. 

A table cover intended fora parlor in old 
pink and ivory white, was made of soft pink 
satin sheeting, with a continuous border of 
crochet medallions, like Fig. 2, made of B& 
A cream crochet silk, above a four inch deep 
hem. After joining neatly together in a band 
one medallion wide, they were applied by the 
new highly effective method of basting accu- 
rately and securely to position on the right 
side of the cover, then buttonbole stitching 
around the outer edge—except where joined 
together—with cream Asiasic twisted silk, 


and afterwards carefully cutting the fabric 
away from underneath them. The hem should 
be turned and basted firmly to position before 
the border is applied. Do not turn under the 
edges of the hem, and let them extend just 
over the line where the medallions are joined 
together—so that half of the insertion is on 
the center part of the cover, and half on the 
hem. 

White linen medallions applied on linen 
give charming effects, and are suitable for 
decorative table linen, bedroom accessories, 
etc. 

The ends of a white linen sideboard scarf 
were ornamented in this way with linen cro- 
chet medallions like illustration No 3, applied 
with white linen floss. Instead of being joined 
in a band, however, there were fuur spaced 
rows, placed their own diameter apart, those 
in each row alternating with those in the pre- 
ceding one. Hems on sides and ends hem- 
stitched. 

The new, fine, white linen huckabacks are 
exceptionally popular for decorative bedroom 
linen,and a bureau and washstand scarf of this 
weave ornamented with a band of white lin- 
en wheel insertion applied as above, and the 
ends finished with linen fringe with wheel 
heading—the upper half of them applied to 
correspond with the insertion—were exquisite. 

A crochet edge made of fine thread in an 
open ‘‘lacy pattern’’ divides favor with but- 
tonhbole scallops as a finish for decorative ta- 
ble linen,and its effectiveness is hightened if 





the edge of centerpiece or doily is first neatly 
buttonhole stitched with white linen,and the 
crochet made directly into the looped edge of 
same—instead of being made separate and 
sewed to a hem. 


Those who admire a fringe finish for table 
linen, but deny themselves the pleasure be- 
cause raveled fringe is so short-lived, and so 
disfiguring when torn, will find the simple 
crochet fringe shown at No 4, easily made, 
pretty aud durable. It can be made of cotton 
or linen, either with a chain foundation or 
directly into a buttonhoie stitched edge. 

A fringe made after the narrower part of the 
heading, shown at illustration No 1, of white 
cotton crochet cord, was a decided addition 
to the beauty of an expensive white satin hed- 
spread; as it was to be used on a brass bed- 
stead, fringe finished each side and the _ bot- 
tom. 

Appreciating the simple beauty of the fringe, 
its ingenious girl recipient quickly decided to 
make portieres of old blue denim for use in the 
same room, and finish a valance at the top 
with similar fringe made of old blue and 
white threaded Dexter's knitting cotton. 

as 

Elderberry Tea for Colds.—One of the most 
useful herbs that annoy our northern farmers 
is the elderberry. The blossoms gathered and 
dried should be packed secure from dust. The 
tea made when needed, 1s, I consider, a ne- 
cessity in taking children through the first 
few years. It should be given freely, adding 
cream and sugar as for coffee. Itis a lax- 
ative,also a narcotic and often allays an 


‘alarming fever or severe cold.—[MrsS. E. 


Webster. 





It Is All Right.—We are asked as to the reli- 
ability of the Prudential insurance company 
of Newark, N J, whose advertisement appears 
in our columns. In the first place, we reply 
that its advertisement would not appear in 
this paper if the company were not all rizht 
in every respect. In the next place, we would 
say that the Prudential is one of the largest 
and best of all the insurance companies, ac- 
cording to the testimony of insurance commis- 
sioners and other experts. The writer is 
thoroughly familiar with most of the large in- 
surance companies, and has full confidence in 
the Prudential. We have received a n nber 
of inquiries as to the cost of insurance, form 
of policies, etc. We would refer all such in- 
quiries direct to the Prudential insurance 
company at Newark, N J, who will be only 
too glad to give our readers the fullest possi- 
ble attention. The best plan is to write direct 
to the company at Newark, state your age or 
nearest birthday and get full particulars 
about terms upon the company’s different pol- 
icies. This concern has assets of nearly 
$20,000,000 and a surplus of over $4,000,000. 
It holds $1300 of assets for every $1000 of lia- 
bilities. It has paid out $26,000.000 in death 
claims and matured endowments, of which 
$4,000,000 were paid in 1896. We fully believe 
in hfe insurance, we cariy the same ourselves 
and would urge our subscribers to give this 
matter their careful attention. 
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STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


Poultry, Fruits, Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Dairying, Etc 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of the Advertised Price. 


American Farm Book. 
By Ricuarp L. ALLEN. Thevery best work 
on the subject; comprising all that can be 


condensed into an available volume. _ Revised 
and greatly enlarged by Lewis F. Allen. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.50 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book. 

This is the most full and complete book ever 
ublished for ship builders, boat builders, 
umber merchants, farmers and mechanics. 

Boards, 24mo. 25 
Cabbages; How to Grow Them. 

_ By Jas. J. H. GreGory. A practical treat- 
ise on cabbage culture, giving full details on 
every point, including keeping and marketing 
the crop. Paper, 12mo. 30 
Gregory on Carrots, Mangold-Wurzels, 

Etc. 

By J. J. H. Grecory. How to raise them, 
how to keep them, and how to feed them. 
Paper, 12mo. .30 
Gregory on Fertilizers. 

Where the materials come from. Where to 
get them in the cheapest form. How to com- 
pound formulas, etc., etc. Paper, 12mo. -40 


The Spraying of Plants. 

By E. G. LODEMAN. A very timely book 
and one that can be safely recommended to all 
horticulturists and fruit growers. Cloth, 8vo. 

1.00 
Spraying Crops. 

By CLARENCE M. WEED. 
how. Second (revised) edition. 
trated. 16mo. 

Gregory on Onion Raising. 

3y J. J. H. Greeory. What kinds to raise 
and the way to raise them. Paper, 12mo._ .30 
The Family Horse. 

By Gro. A. MARTIN. Its stabling, care, and 
feeding. A practical manual, full of the most 


usefulinformation. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 
1.00 


Why, when, and 
130pp. Illus- 


oa 


The Grape Culturist. 

By A. S. Futter. Thisis one of the very 
best of works on the culture of the hardy 
grapes, with full directions for all depart- 
ments of propagation, culture, etc., with 150 
excellent engravings, iliustrating planting, 
training, grafting, ete. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
Quinby’s New Bee Keeping. 

By L. C. Root. The mysteries of bee-keep- 
ing explained. Combining the result of fifty 
years’ experience with the latest discoveries 
and inventions, and presenting the most ap- 
proved methods, forming a complete work. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
Cattle Breeding. 

By Wm. WARFIELD. This work is by com- 
mon consent the most valuable and pre-emi- 
nently pepessent treatise on cattle breeding 
ever published in America, being the actual 
experience and observance of a practical man. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Practical Pigeon Keeper. 


By Lewis Wricut. The object of this book 
has been to get the greatest amount of practi- 


or 


cal information on practical points into a 
small space. Crown 8vo., 222 pp. Fully illus- 
trated. Cloth. 1.50 


Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. 

By H. H.Stopparp. The management of 
poultry in large numbers, being a series of 
articles written for the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth. 1) 


Capons for Profits. 

By T. GREINER, 18%. How to make and 
how to manage them. Plain instructions giv- 
en by a beginner for a beginner. Illustrated. 
50 pp. 12mo., paper. 30 


CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL 





| herd’s Manual,” ‘‘Irrigation,”’ etc. 


| ject of which he writes. 


strawberries, forcing or 


Harris on the Pig. 

By JosEPH HARRIS. Newedition. Revised 
and enlarged by the author. The points of 
the various English and American breeds are 
thoroughly discussed, and the great advantage 
of using thoroughbred males clearly shown. 
The work is equally valuable to the farmer 
who keeps but a few pigs, and to the breeder 
on an extensive scale. LDlustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. 1.50 


Sanders’ Horse Breeding. 

By J. H. SANDERS. Being the general prin- 
ciples of heredity applied to the business of 
breeding horses and the management of stal- 
lions, brood mares and foals. The book em- 
braces all that the breeder should know in re- 
gard to the selection of stock, management of 
the stallion, brood mare, and foal, and treat- 
ment of diseases peculiar to breeding animals. 


Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
The Practical Rabbit Keeper. 
By Cunicutus. Illustrated. A compre- 


hensive work on keeping and raising rabbits 
for pleasure as well as for profit. The book 
is abundantly illustrated with all the various 
courts, warrens, hutches, fencing, ete., and 
also with excellent portraits of the most 
important species of rabbits throughout the 
world. 12mo. Cloth. 1.50 


The Dairyman’s Manual. 

3y HENRY STEWART, author of ‘‘The Shep- 
i A useful 
and practical work, by a writer who is well 
known as thoroughly familiar with the sub- 
j Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Field Notes on Apple Cuiture. 


3y Pror. L. H. BAILEY, JR. A most useful 
and thoroughly practical book for orchardists. 
Cloth, 12mo. Py 63) 


Strawberry Culturist. 

By ANDREW S. FULLER. Containing the 
history, sexuality, field and garden culture of 
pot culture, how to 
grow from seed, hybridizing, and all informa- 
tion necessary to enable everybody to raise 
their own strawberries, together with a de- 


| seription of varieties. Fully illustrated. Flexi- 





ble cloth, 12mo. 25 
Small Fruit Culturist. 
By ANDREW S. FULLER. Rewritten, en- 


larged, and brought fully up to the preseni 
time. The book covers the whole ground of 
propagating small fruits, their culture, vari- 
eties, packing for market, etc. Itis very finely 
and thoroughly illustrated, and makes an ad- 
mirable companion to “‘ The Grape Culturist.” 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Keeping One Cow. 

A collection of prize essays and selections 
from a number of other essays, with editorial 
notes, suggestions, ete. This book gives the 
latest information, and in a clear and: con- 
densed form, upon the management ofa single 
milech cow. Illustrated with full page engrav- 


ings of the most famous dairy cows. Cloth, 
12mo. 1.00 


Profits in Poultry. 

Useful and ornamental breeds and their 
profitable management. This excellent work 
contains the combined experience of a number 
of practical men in all Cueremenas of poultry 
raising. Itis profusely illustrated and forms 
a unique and important addition to our poultry 


literature. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 
The Fruit Garden. 
By P. BARRY. A standard work on_ fruit 


and fruit trees; the author having had over 
thirty years’ practical experience at the head 
of one of the | ar nurseries in this country. 
Invaluable to all fruit growers. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 








| for making and keeping of pure cider. 
| illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 











Land Draining. 


By MANLY MILes. A handbook for farm- 
ers on the principles and practice of draining, 
giving the results of his extended experience 
in laying tile drains. The directions for the 
laying out and the construction of tile drains 
will enable the farmer to avoid the errors of 
imperfect construction, and the disappoint- 
ment that must necessarily follow. The 
manual for practical farmers will also be 
found convenient for references in regard to 
many questions that may arise in crop grow- 
ing, aside from the special subjects of drainage 
of which it treats. Cloth, 12mo. : 1.00 


Silos, Ensilage, and Silage. 

By MANLY MILEs, M.D., F.R.M.S. A prac- 
tical treatise on the ensilage of fodder corn. 
Containing the most recent and authentic in- 
formation on this important subject. LIllus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. ’ 50 


The Nut Culturist. 


By ANDREW 8. FULLER. A treatise on the 
propagation, planting and cultivation of nut- 
bearing trees and shrubs adapted to the climate 
of the United States, with the scientific and 
common names of the fruits known in com- 
merce as edible or otherwise useful nuts. In- 
tended to aid the farmer to increase his in. 
come without adding to his expenses or labor, 
12mo. Cloth. 1.50 


American Grape Growing and Wine 


Making. 


By GrorGE HusMANN of California. New 
and enlarged edition. With contributions 
from well-known grape growers, giving a wide 
range of experience. The author of this book 
is a recognized authority on the subject. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


The Cider Makers’ Handbook. 


By J. M. TRowBRIDGE. A complete guide 
Fully 
1.00 


Greenhouse Construction. 


By Prof. L. R. Tarr. A complete treatise 
on greenhouse structures and arrangements of 
the various forms and styles of plant houses 
for professional florists as well as amateurs. 
All the best and most improved structures are 
so fully and clearly described that anyone who 
desires to build a greenhouse will have no dif- 
ficulty in determining the kind best suited to 
his purpose. The modern and most success- 
ful methods of heating and ventilating are 
fully treated upon. Special chapters are de- 
voted to houses used for the growing of one 
kind of plants exclusively. The construction 
of hotbeds and frames receives appropriate 
attention. Over one hundred excellent illus- 
trations, specially engraved for this work 
make every point clear to the reader and add 
considerably to the artistic appearance of the 
book. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants. 


By C. L. ALLEN. A complete history, de- 
scription, methods of propagation and full di- 
rections for the successful culture of bulbs in 
the garden, dwelling or greenhouse. As gen- 
erally treated, bulbs are an expensive luxury, 
while, when properly managed, they aftord the 
greatest amount of pleasure at the least cost. 
The author of this book has for many years 
made bulb growing a specialty, and is a recog- 
nized authority on their cultivation and man- 
agement. The illustrations which embellish 
this work have been drawn from nature, and 
have been engraved especially for this book. 
The cultural directions are plainly stated, 
practical, and to the point. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture. 

By A. I. Roor. A cyclopedia of matters 
pertaining to the honey-bee, bees, honey, hives, 
implements, honey-plants, etc., etc. Cloth. 
Large octavo. 1.25 


Our Illustrated 8vo Catalogue, containing descriptions of three 
* hundred valuable Books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Archi- 


tecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, etc., will be sent free to any one asking for it. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 








Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 

















JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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Life Insurance under every approved form of contract, in 
amounts and under conditions suited to all. 


Circulars giving information furnished FREE, Send for information 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 


: 
: 
| 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





A Good Harvest and 
a Rising Market 


are not more effectual in providing 
for the home and family than a pol- 
icy of Life Insurance in 


THE 


Prudential : 






HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 















vator 
sunshine and rain. 


YOUR BUSINESS 


is to make the most out of your ground with the least expense. The 
PLAN ET JR, Hill Dropping Seeder, Single Wheel Hoe, Culti- 
» Kake and Plow is as necessary to your complete success as 
From the dropping of the seed to the finish- 
ing touch of cultivation this marvellous implement does the 
work better, quicker and easier than any six men you ever 
hired. There are many other Planet Jr. tools cov- 
ering many uses—there is an illustrated 
book that tells you all about them in an inter. 
esting way. It is really worth a price, but 
this year it’s free. 


4107 Marist Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














8. L. ALLEN & CO. 
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IS ONE whose methods are right. He’s on the 
way to wealth, M 


Such men wee the 


GARDEN 


ey save 


most in wages, work and time. One of them, the 
Combined Seed Drill and Wheel_Hoe, is the sim- 
plest, strongest, safest and 
most saving tool of the kind 


ever devised. Does perfect work 

as a seed drill, double-wheel hoe, 
cultivator, plow and rake. A whole 
tool house of itself. Send for the 


“IRON AGE” Book. FREE. 


BATEMAN MFG. 00., Box 182 Grenloch, N. J. —e” 

















Home-Mixed 
Fertilizers 


A man can save hundreds of 





for 
what you 
wantand our 
illustrated Cata- 
logue—FREE, 


Calvanized Steet - 4/h) 


PUMPING 
§ POWER MILLS 


are acknowledged to be the most powerful and 
durable; they are self-oiling, direct or back- 
geared, and have the most perfect governor 
made. We make Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, 
Corn Huskers, Corn Shellers, Feed Grinders, 
Wood Saws, Sweep Powers, Tread Powers, Hay 
Loaders—full line of anything the farmer needs, 


APPLETON MFC. CO. 


4 Fargo Street, BATAVIA, ILL. 





dollars by mixing his own 
fertilizers. He saves about 
half the first cost; he can use 
the materials best adapted to 
the particular crop, and conse- 
quently secure the best re- 
sults possible for the money 
spent. Vitrate of Soda should 
be used to furnish the nitro- 
gen (ammonia). Itisnotonly 
the cheapest, but the most sol- 
uble, available, and in every 
way the best formof nitrogen. 


Free A 4)-page book, “Food for Plants.” 


Tells all about mixing and using 


fertilizers. Please ask for it. 
S. M. HARRIS, MORETON FARM (Pp. o.) N. Y. 





A LARGE FARM consisting of meadows and upland 

y to rent on favorable terms, to a 
responsible party. 
Ramapo, Rockland Co., N. Y. 


Address RAMAPO MFG., CO., 
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LEARN 


TELECRAPHY. 


Young men wanted. Situations guaranteed, Address 
@ISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, LEBANON, PENNA. 











Magic Lantern and Stereop- 
ticon Exhibitions pay well. Small 
capital needed. 250-page catalog 


descriptions and lowest prices of 
T H 4 Ss everything necessary, FREE. 
MecALLISTEH, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St, N. ¥. 





Bicycle, and Photo. Novelties, 
ELECTRICAL low prices, 100 pagecat. FREE 
M. E. 8. CO., $8 Cortlandt St., N.X 


CLUBBING LIST! 


Save Money by Ordering All Your Read- 
ing Matter Through Us. 








Below is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptions to our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. The prices in the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
n columa B are net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with the American Agriculturist. 


W—Weekly. M—Monthiy. S-M—Semi-Monthly. 
S-W—Semi-Weekly. N—New. R—Renewal. 


A AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ONE YEAR WITH B 


for both 

2.00..Am. Bee Journal, Chicago................W SN 1.70 
, ~R 1.90 

1.50..Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago.................M. 1.30 
2.00..Am. Sheep Breeder, Chicago....... Socccesccess M 1.75 
1.50..Am. Swineherd, Chicago. ......06..000.0+se0+Mf 1.20 
1.65.. Bee, Omaha, Nebraska.............esseeee cccccce WW 1.40 
SER. TR, Tey GIRia coo cccccccccceccccscccecese W 1.50 
3.00.. Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ill.................. W 2.00 
2.00. . Capital, Topeka, Kansas..............002--S=W 1.50 
5.00..Century Magazine, New York................. 4.50 
2.50..Christian Herald, New York...........ccccccscs W 2.00 
2.00..Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa..,........W 1.50 
1.50..Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio......... W 135 
2.00. .Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa............. W 1.75 
2.00..Cosmopolitan Magazine, Irvington, N. Y......M. 1.80 
2.00..Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky............... W 1.50 
2.00..Dairy World, Chicago, Ill..............00..2..-- VE 1.50 
2.00..Dallas, Texas, NOWS...........ccccceccccceses So WW 3.75 
1.75..Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio. . oes. W 1.50 
2.00..Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass.................S=M 175 
2.00..Free Press, Detroit, Mich....................8-W 1.50 
2.00..Galveston, Texas, News................ S-W 1.75 
2.00..Globe Democrat, St. Louis, Mo..............W 175 
2.00..Godey’s Magazine, New York.................. M 1.80 


1.50..Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y¥.......M 1.25 


5.00..Harper’s Bazar, New York.......0.0ccc-coscese W 4.20 
5.00..Harper’s Magazine, New York................. MI 4.00 
2.00..Harper’s Round Table, New York............. ML 1.80 
5.00..Harper’s Weekly, New York.. ........ 0000... W 4.20 
2.00.. Hoara’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis........W 1.65 
2.00..Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill.......... a6 behbonnsind W 1.25 
1.50.. Inter-State Poultryman, Tiffiri, Ohio.............ML 1.15 
1.60..lowa State Register, Des Moines, Iowa........ W 1.35 
2.00..Journal, Milwaukee, Wis..................¥ ; x Heo 


1 40..Ladies’ World, N. Y........ 
2.00.. Leader, Cleveland, Ohio 
1.50.. Leader, Des Moines, Iowa.............e00.0+. W 130 
5.00.. Leslie’s Weekly, New York .......... .. 
2.00..McClure’s Magazine, New York................. 1.80 





2.00.. Munsey’s Magazine, New York,................ML 1.85 
2.00..News and Courier, Charleston, S. C........... W 1.50 
2.00..Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio.......... W 175 
2.00..Peterson’s Magazine, New York.................ME 1.75 
2.00..Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn..... ocesescocccs We Me 
2.00..Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio...... eccccccccoces WO LOS 
200..Poultry Monthly, Albany, N. Y............... eee» ME 1.50 
3.50..Review of Reviews, New York.................- M 3.00 
4.00..Scribner’s Magazine, New York................. M 3.50 
4.00..Scientific American, New York,................ W 3.50 
1.75. .Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis..................... W 150 
1.25..Star, Bamens Clty, Be.......cccocccecsccescce WT. bold 
2.60... Tritteme, Daetrekt, BEIGR.. oo. oo oc cccccccocccccccs W 140 
RD, . TE Be ona 6 4.0 hotkeceivcs sccccocces tt ban 
2.00.. World, Tri-Weekly, New York............cescess 1.65 
2... World-Herald, Omaha, Nebr............... cove W 1.65 
2.75..Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass.............. W 2.25 


No premiums with other papers are included in any of 
the clubbing rates, unless so stated. 

Whenever more than one paper besides the American 
Agriculturist is wanted, to find the net rate on any such 
added paper, subtract $1 from joint price given in column 
B. All these prices are subject to changes made by other 
publishers. It is necessary that at least one subscription 
to the American Agriculturist should accompany each 
clubbing order. If you desire any paper not in the above 
list, write and obtain our low prices 

For samples of any of these journals, write direct to the 
publishers of such paper. 

Ten cents additidnal to the above combination price 
will entitle you to the new and thoroughly revised edition 
of the American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac 
for 1898, which is the best and most comprehensive work 
of the kind ever published. 


Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 





